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JUST PUBLISHED : 


Life and Works of the Sev- 
enth Earl of Shaftes- 

> 
K.G. 
By Edwin Hodder, with portrait. 

8vo, extra cloth. Price, $7.50. 

The late Anthony Ashley-Cooper, Seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury, was the mcst famous philanthro- 
pist of his time. Before his death, he put all the 
material for his biography in the hands of atriend, 
and this assures us that the present work is a com- 
plete record of his beautiful life. 


The Common Chord. 


bury, 


3 Volumes, 


A Story of the Ninth Ward. By Henry R. Elliot, 
Author of ‘ The Bassett Claim.’ One volume, 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

A well-known critic says of it: 
original, and deeply interesting.” 


The Practical Horsekeeper. 


By George Fleming, LL.D., F.R.C.V.S. 
ume, extra cloth, $2.00. 
Horsemanship has now become one of the neces- 
sary accomplishments of fashionable lite, and this 
volume, written by the Veterinary Surgeon of the 
British Army, is therefore timely and of interest. 


Public School 


French Reader 


Grammatically graduated. By Guillaume S 
rad. One Volume. Price $1.00. 
Every student of the French language will ac- 
knowledge that this volume fills a long-felt want. 


A Plucky One. 


By Mrs. Geo. E. Spencer, author of ‘Salt Lake 
Fruit,’ * The Story of May,’ etc..ete. 1 volume, 
12mo, cloth extra. Price, $1.25 

“ Thoroughly American in its character, scenes, 
incidents, and descriptions ; pure in tone, and yet 
true to life. A vivid picture of mining life in Ne- 
vada at the present time, based on personal expe- 
rience, and mainly on absolute facts.” 


Mortals. 


A Novel. 1 vol.,12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
* A strong story, the scene of which is laid in the 
city of Brooklyn, and will be read with the great- 
est interest and feeling.” 


* Piquant, very 





One vol- 





Cassell’s 


.Con- 








As Common 





Send for complete descriptive catalogue of TNus- 
trated and Fine Art Books, Jurende and Educational 
Works, which will be sent free to any address on ap- 
pleation, 


Cassell & Company, 


739 AND 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Roberts Brothers 


NEW BOOKS. 





A Valuable Historical Work. 


- — ’ , rs — 
FRANKLIN IN FRANCE. 
From original documents, most of which are now 

published for the first time. By EDwakp E. 
HALE and EpwarkRp E. HALE, Jr. With asteel 
portrait from a painting by Van Loo, two por 
traits on wood by Chapman and de Carmontelie, 
and medallion portrait by J. B. Nini, together 
with numerous vignette portraits of noted con- 
temporaries. One volume. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt 

top. Price, $3.00. 

When Benjamin Franklin died, in 1790, he lett to 
his grandson, Wm. Temple Franklin, the largest 
collection of his papers. This collection, which 
had been supposed to be irrevocably lost, was 
found a few years since onthe top shelt of an old 
tailor’s shop in St. James's, became the property of 
Mr. Henry Stevens, and finally of the United States. 
From this collection and from other original docu- 
ments, this life of * Franklin m France’ has been 
written. 


ry. . ~ Y "ry. y ary 
THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 

By HoNoRE bE Bauzac. Uniform with 
Gonot,’ *The Duchesse de Langeais,’ * César 
Birotteau,’ * Eugénie Grandet,’ and * Cousin 
Pons.’ 12mo. Half morocco, French style. 
Price, $1.50. 


DIANA OF THE 

By GEORGE MEREDITH. Uniform with * Richard 
Feverel,” * Evan Harrington,’ *Harry Rich- 
mond,’ ‘Sandra Belloni,’ ‘Rhoda Fleming, 
* Vittoria,’ in our new 12mo edition, bound in 
English cloth, uncut. Price, $2.00. 


MARGARET OF ANGOUL EME, 


Queen of Navarre. By A. MARY F. ROBINSON, 
author of ‘Emily Bronté.’ Being the four- 
teenth volume in the * Famous Women Series.” 
lémo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Yr Ts rwry AyT* 
NEW CONNECTICUT. 
An Autobiographical Poem. By A. BRONSON AL- 
coTtT. Edited by F. B. SANBORN. = 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


After his eightieth year Mr. Alcott conceived 
the idea of writing an autobiographical poem, and 
had partly executed 1t when he was stricken with 
apoplexy. Three parts of this poem were com- 
pleted, and are here published. The fourth part 
is incomplete, and has been edited from material 
prepared by Mr. Alcott. 





* Pére 


CROSSWAYS. 





THROUGH THE GATES OF 
GOLD. 


A Fragment of Thought. 15mo. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The book deals with probiems of the future life 
in an unusual manner, and it ts believed that it 
will make as much of a sensation as did * The Gates 
Ajar.’ Its simultaneous publication in London 
has been arranged for. 


Limp cloth. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed postpaid by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON, 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 
7 ‘N 
DAVID SW ING 
Says of Carpenter's new poem, ‘ 
BER AMORIS ” “It is unique, 


rich, lofty, and beautiful. Great as is 
the empire of books, reaching from classic times to the 
present, and including all languages and races. and all 
the styles of thought and emotion, yet there is a place 
for this 


LIBER AMORIS 


a place which no other work of art can fil" 


of crea 


* The most powerful work 


tive literature that has come from Bos 


ton in years. The autho 
touches the height of dramatic intensity Paset 
nating bits of description of the stubborn off Purttian 


town,” says the Star, of Bynner’s new romance « 
nial Massachusetts, entitied 


AGNES SURRIAGE. 


Attracting unprecedented 
and the highest praise of critical au 
thorities. “1 think the = studies of 
Forbes, Miriam, and Mrs. Reese, all three, exceptionally 
true and fine. It isa brave book, a story which searches 
out the byways of the heart, and is strongly and fearless 
ly told,” says Loutse Chandler Moulton of the new novel, 
~ablished by the Ticknors, by the autbor of ' The Story of 
“a. varet Kent,’ entitled 


foul 


interest 


Se 


“AND DAUGHTERS, 
TICK 3R & CO, 


by STON. 


BANGS & CO., 


"39 and 741 Broadway, New York 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION, 
Feb 24, 7:30PF .M., 
The third part of the valuable collection of Au- 
tographs, made by the late Lewis J. Cist of Cin- 
cinnati. 


ruary 23, 25,at Fand 


*,.* Catalogues mailed upon application to the Auc 
tioneers. 





For One-third of a Century 
PARK & TILFORD 
and ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 
HAVE SOLD THE 


DIAMOND HAMS 


CURED BY 
S. DAVIS, JR. & CO., 


GERMANs SIMP LIFIED. 


inently practical w method for learning the 
Ph y, Edition aor self instruction, in 12 
numbers ( 
oe b an bo 


Saedech 1¢ rth rs u St., 


Cine innati. 





at 10 cents each; school edition 
~~ fo cloth, $1.25. For sale by all book. 
on receipt of price, by Prof. A. 
New York. Prospectus free. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Cunada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NaTIoN.”’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Gfice, 210 Broadway. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


[No deviation. } 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line|— 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. |_— 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with|— 
choice of page, $27 ea 

A page (3 columns), 360 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80, - 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|___19 
other preferred position, when specified ; where| — 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|—~ 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or a 
der of size, the largest at the top. ——15 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|_ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|— 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion, 





* .* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
pong | and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. F. Gillig & eCo., 449 Strand. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, meee! States; second, by Towns. 
CONNBCTICUT, 
LACK HALL Z SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middieto 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 


Preparatory School for bye, #500 per vear. 
For Circular address WIzson, A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massac husetts Ave, 
THE NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
Select Boarding and Day School for young =6 


and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CaBELL, Principals. 











MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


[ TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.—Law 
1.887 School. Eighteenth annual session. October 3, 
Address Henry D. Hazan, Sec’y. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JamEs P. 
Mouwrosg, Sec’y. FRANcis A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE JINSTI- 
tute of Technology -- for Harvard College with- 

out Greek. P Private Schoo ALBERT HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, a 259 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (s9th Year). 
—avepenttien for the Mass. Institute o Bochnstoay 
isas lalty. Reference is made to the Institute Facu 
ty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Mossaces SETTS, 


eaten, 231 W. Chester Park, 
y Extens 


RENCH WOME “FOR YOUNG LADY 
Students, 13th year; thoro feeds teac hing; French 
spoken exclusively ; number limi Refers to patrons. 
MaDAME THOMAS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Camopridge, Larch 8 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit or privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. C wits , 
oe with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph. Pro 
prietor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Q 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
sony and og Fe for boys. School year 
— 15th September, 1 
‘or all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT™, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ss. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 

RE YLOCK UINSTITUTE.—A PRE- 

TZ paratory School for Bee. 45th a. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
i ] OWARD COLLEGIATE INSTTI- 
tute. Full pre tory,with shorter college course. 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., ncipal, 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston’ University, and 
Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


New JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL,—/JOHN 
C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, a 
. JAMES C, MACKENZiIE£, Ph.D. 


NEw JERSEY, a n. 7 
EPARATURY SCHOOL. SPECIAL 
reference, President James McCosh. Prepares tho- 

roughty and quickly for Princeton and all colleges and 






































Scientific Schvols. One vacancy for third term. Address 
J Rew. Pw Ricewop, Head Master. 
~ New YORK, Hempstead, 
INSTITU TE. — ES- 


FE EMPSTEAD 

tablished 1861. 

A thorough English, Classical, and Commercial Board- 
ing School, conducted udon the —-2~ System. Prima- 
ry, Intermediate, Higher English, ege Preparatory, 
and Commercial Courses. Spring corms vegins February 
14, 1887. For catalogue, giving particulars as to loca- 
tion, terms, conditions of admission, references, etc., ad- 
dress the Principal. 


New York, New Hartford, near Utica. 
M RS. COLLIER’ S SCHOOL for YOUNG 


girls from six to sixteen. Open the entire year. 
~~ YoOrK, Suspension | Bridge. 


VEAUX COLLE CE.—A Military 


E 
D Boarding School for Bo: 
WILFRED 


NEw YORK, Svracuse 

RS. CHARLOTTE MAY WILKIN- 
son’s Home oe for Girls.—$1,000 per year. 

No extras. Gals ton pupils. Beautiful and healthful 
situation on the hills above Syracuse. School year be- 
ns Som. 14, 1887. Refers to Hon. Ahram 8S. Hewitt, 
ym. Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
Louisa 
Hon. George V. N. 








ee nro, A.M., President. 





Wentworth Higginson, Hon, Andrew D. White, 
May Alcote, James B. angell, LL.D., 
Lothrop 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, 1887. Applications should be made early. 








Onto, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn. 
R. RIX S HOME ond, DAY SCHOOL. 
yer for any College or Scientific School. 


Ww. S. Rix, A.M., Prin. 


Military Di 











PENNSYLVANI4, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Sc. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. ¢ 22. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

Vy RS. COMEGYs AND MISS BELL’S 
i English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies, 

Students prepared for Coll 

ample grounds afford advant+ges for outdoor exercise. 

Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
a BERLI TZ SCHOOL 


Philadelphia, 1523 Chestnut Street. 

New York, 23 W. 23d Street and 627 Madison Avente. 

| ne ‘26 Court Street. 

Boston, 154 Tremont Street. 

Was n, 723 14th Street, N. W. 

an rior native teachers. Conversa*ional lessons a 
ity in small classes, $1U per term; also private in- 

ruction. Trial lesson free. Terms begin any time. 


Teachers. 
N EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF 


Articulation wants a position as governess to a 
deaf child. Good references. Address 
H. C. W., care Nation. 








OF LAN- 





'N EXPERIENCED PROFESSOR OF 

modern languages, music, and drawing desires a 
summer engagement. Address Mr. HERRESBERG, Trinity 
School, Tivoli-on- Hucson, N. Y. 


(CHARLES. W. “STONE, 7 Tutor for or Harvard. 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


OHN W. DALZELL, PRIVATE TU- 
tor, 15 Appian Way, C cambridge, Mass., will take 
one boy into the family. 


School Agenctes. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Agency, Syracuse, N. Y.,may be depended on to 
furnish suitable hers, and to » inform no others. 


RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College, high and pri- 
vate school work. J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chic will supply superinten- 
ade teachers, special sts with positions in Cen 

estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


CHOOL AGENC Y.— Oldest and best known 
in the United States. Estab’d 1855. 
os W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 East 14th St., New York. — 


"THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Sup my caaenens to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


ers. Circu 
. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


(7 VION 7 CHERS AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York City. W. D. KERR, Secre- 
tary. Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 


Wants. 


ANTED.— A PRACTICAL JOUR: 

 nalist as managing editor of a non-literary 
monthly magazine of established reputation. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with office work, experienced in 
pre} ng MSS. for the press, suggesting illustrations, etc. 
Address, stating mee 4% ast experience, and ‘gala- 
ry expected, 8. . O. Box 794, New York. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
School of Political Science 


This school begins the second session of its 
seventh year February 10, 1887. Its faculty con- 
sists of ten professurs and lecturers. It offers (1886 7) 
eight courses in political and constitutional history 
nine in political Ceonemy, five in constitutional oad 
administrative law, four in diplomacy and international 
law, three in Roman law and comparative jurisprudence, 
two in political philosophy, and one in bioliography—ip 
all 42 hours per week through the academic year. The 
full course of study covers three years. R r stu- 
dents (such a3 have comaetet the junior year in any col- 
lege) receive at the end  f a t year the Gears of 
A.B.; at end of second, at end of third 
Graduates of other colleges vr ANAT to advance 
ing as candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. Students of the 
School of Political Science admitted to all courses in the 
Schools of Arts and Law, without additional tuition fee. 
There are offered to students four fellowships of — 
and a prize of ees and to graduates three prize lec- 
a at $500 ea 

SPEC AL STUDENTS admitted to any course without 
examination, upon pngenes < of proportic “aa. fee. Circu 
lars of informa - ry u oe es 

RNARD, LL.D., President. 


1OUX CITY, lOWn. 


nee eeeaeeeeienieeneeeeaee 

Parties who neglected to invest in Kansas City 

and Minneapolis real estate at the propertime 

and missed it, have now another opportu- 

nity in Sioux City. Those who did invest in 

Kansas City and Minneapolis and consequently 

enriched themselves, are invited to inspect the 

COMING CITY OF THE WEST. Send for circulars. 
Address JOHN PEIRCE, Sec’y, Sioux City, lowa. 


CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 
8 Four Per Cent Government Bonds 
into sr proms, Debentures. Capital $600,000 
N 
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tral, 


























e guarantee fund, Pamphlets. 
yr SAN INVESTMENT CO., 15¢ Nassau st. N.Y. 





Y, INFORMATION CO., 697 B Fear, 
New York.— Books, Indexing and Researc 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 

Have just received from Tokio limited editions of 
the following JAPANESE FAIRY TALES, printed 
in 16mo, tully illustrated, and selling each at the 
uniform price of 40 cents: 

I. MOMOTARO; or, Little Peachling. 

If. SHITAKIRI SUZUME; or, The Tongue-Cut 
Sparrow. 

III. SARU-KANI KASSEA; 
and the Crab. 

IV. HAUASKI JIJI, 
Trees. 

V. KACHI-KACHI YAMA; or, The Farmer and 
the Badger. 

VI. MEDZUMI NO YOME-IRI; or, The Mouse's 
Wedding. 

VII. KOBUTORT; or, The Old Manand the Devils. 

Vill. URASHIMA; or, The Fisher Boy. 


or, The Monkey 


or, Blessums from Dead 


The above will be sent by mail, paid, on receipt 
of price. 





NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
Good, Pure, Interesting French Reading. Just Published ; 
LA BELLE-NIVERNAISE. By Alphonse Daudet. 18mo, 
25 


cents. 

This charming little story, with its graphic portrayal of 
life on the Seine, its delicate character touches, its de- 
lightful humor and pure sentiment is likely to render it 
one of the most popular of the series of CONTES CHOISIS 
of which it forms the eleventh number. It has just ap 

pared in Paris, where it has been one of the most popu 
far of the holiday books. 

L’OMBRA. By A Gennevraye. 12mo, 60 cents. 

This is an interesting romance by an author little 
known in America, but well and favorably known to 
French readers abroad. The scene is laid in high life 
both in Italy and England,and the story ts full of incident 
with strongly drawn characters—the heroine being an 
Italian Countess who possesses a superb voice, and who 
is induced to use it in opera on several occasions. under 
the name of “L’Ombra.” It is well written, and will 
prove an excellent addition to the series of komans 
Choisis of which it is the seventh number. 

LES MALHEURS DE SOPHIE. By Mme. la Comtesse 
de Segur. 12mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

This amusing child’s story, which has become a classic 
to French children, comprises the initial number of a 
series to be known as Biblioth@que Cnotsie ur la Jeu- 
nesse, and which teachers and mothers will find excel 
lently adapted for the entertamment or instruction of 
their little ones. 


Catalogues of both series and full catalogue of im- 
ported French books sent free on application by the pub- 


lisher, 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Book-buyers wishing to receive the Catalogues of deal- 
ers in second-hand books in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, etc , will please apply for them, stating specialties. 
Orders promp'ly filled. Rare books procured and Auc- 
tion Sales attended to, here and abroad. 

Not buying for stock ourselves, our patrons are certain 
to receive what they order through us, however good the 
bargain. 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., New York 


[Established 1848.) 


838 Broadway. 


| 
| 





The Nation. 


Dorothy Wordsworth. 
A Biographical Sketch of the Sister of the 
Poet. 
By Edmund Lee. 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, $1.25. 


A writer in “ Blackwood’s "” has described the relation 
cf the «ister to the brother in the very expressive terms 
** it was not that she visibly or consclously aided or stim 
ulated him, but that she was him —a second pair of eyes 
to see, a second and more delicate intuition to discern, a 
second heart to enter into all that came before their mu 
tual observation. This union was so close that ft becomes 
dificult to discern which ts the brother and which ts the 
sister. She was part, not only of his life, but of his ima 
gination.” 

“ This charming book is exceedingly graceful in style 
abounds in interest from the first page to the last; in 
fact, it is one of the most delightful biographies written 
for many a day.” —Utica, N. Y., Press. 


The Squire of Sandal Side. 
By Amelia E. Barr, author of ‘Jan Vedder's 
Wife, ‘A Daughter of Fife, ‘ The 
Orange Ribbon.’ 12mo, cloth, #1. 


“Mrs. Barr has given us a pastoral story, charming and 
many-colored. with delightful pictures of the home life 
of the Cumberland dalesmen, of their strange supersti 
tiors, which have come down to them from the davs of the 
Vikings, of their pastoral occupations, their pride, and 
their integrity. It is refreshing to fall upon such a book 
as this. It has an idyllic charm that soothes and subdues, 
and amid the roar and stir of our restless life we catch, 
while reaching it, glimpses of the sights and echoes of the 
sounds of a vanished Arcadia.” Philadelphia Record 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
BRENTANO BROTHERS. 


5 Union Square, New York. 


Bow of 





PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, NEWS 
DEALERS, MUSIC DEALERS AND IMPORTERS. 
English, French, German, Spanish, and Italian Books, 
including not only the latest novelties, but a complet« 
stock of Classics always on hand. Send for catalogues 


Full tine of foreign magazines and papers. Any book fur 
nished, no matter where published 


LE FRANCATS, 


REVUE MENSUELLE DE GRAMMAIRE 
TERATURE. 





ET DE LIT 


JEAN DE PEIFFER, Reéedacteur, 
Principal Dep. of Languages, 
New England Conservatory, Franklin Squar 
Boston, Mass. 


- . « The best French periodical ever founded in this 
country. . . —The Nation. 


L OMEOPATHY. — The genuinen: of 
Homeopathic medicines cannot easily be dete 
mined by ordinary chemical tests,and the buver must 
depend on the good faith of the house preparing them 
almost entirely. Of the thirty-six houses so engaged, ours 
is the oldest—established fn 1835—the largest, having 
eight pharmacies, and the only one ever awarded Workd’s 
Fair medals (we bave four first-class, besides diplomas 
for the purity and excellence of its preparations. New 
York pharmacies, 7 W. 42d St. and 145 Grand St.. near 
Broadway Laboratories, 1911 Arch St.. Philadelphia 
also branches in Baltimore, Washington. Pittsburgh, and 
Chicago. Comolete stocks of books and medicines ar: 

kept at all our pharmacies. BOERICKE & TAFE! 





JASH & PIERCE, 80 NASSAU ST., 
F N. Y., Booksellers, Local History, Genealogy, 
First American Editions, Old and Scarce Books in all ve 
partments. Catalogues sent on application. 

)A TION—SETS, VOLS., 
LV bought and sold by A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row 
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publication of its kind ever issued. 
ducted from first order. 


CATALOGUE No. 393. which this vear we send out in an illuminated cover. The Cataloque 

$ replete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and vegetables. many of which can oniy be 
obtained from us; and contains. besides, 2 beautiful colored piates, and very full instructions on 
all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us. and. we believe. is the most complete 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be de- 
Please be sure to order Cataloque by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, °° & 37 Cortlandt St., 
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FIRST NUMBER NOW READ) 
PRICE 10 CENTS PER COPY 


CONTENTS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
LITERARY NOTES 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
Epoch Publishing Co 
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The Crimean Journey of 
Catherine I. 


LETTRES DU PRINCE DE LIGNE & la Marquise «te 
Coligny pendast Vannoe, 17S Parts, Librairie J 
ISSG. Ittne, $1 Reviewed tn the Ve sof January 
22, 188 


Sent, post free, on receipt of price by DU PRAT & ¢ 
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SY West Twenty third Street 
Importer of Foreign Rooks, Agent 
Publishers, Tauchnits’s Rritish Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics: Catalogue of stock matled on demand 
A large assortment always on hand. and new books re 
ceived from Paris and Leipely as soon as issued 


I] FAL? B. SAUNDERS 33 and 25 
South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa ; 
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‘rt, Illustrated, Rare and Curious 
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CHRISTERN, 
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Priced Catalogues issued and sent upon application 
fe? (SS Fitted with proper Glasses. Ficid, 
2s Marine, and Opera Giasses, Telescopes, Micri 
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x guages. Miscellaneous Books tn Foreign Languages 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals 

CARL ScHOENHOF, Importer. 144 Tremont St., Boston 


Back Numbers of “ The 
Nation.” 


In response to frequent Inquiries from subscribers : 


in incomplete set of the Nation has little or no market 
value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always ob 
tainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates, the bindings generally count 
ing for nothing. Volume 1. has readily brought $10 and 
upward when complete, but will bring very little in pro 

wertion ifa single number is missing. Volumes Il, and 
Il. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the first. 

Complete sets. both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas 
ing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For num 
bers more than a year old purchasers are referred to Mr. 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey 3t.. New York, dealer tn back 
numbers of periodicals, who can frequently supply 
them, having purchased. a few years ago, a large quan 
tity from the hs Mr. A. 8. Clark, 44 Park Row, 
also has a «tock on hand. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell num 
bers or volumes more than a year old, and can only re 
commend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a dealer, 
or to advertise in the Nation. 

(Publication was begun July 1, 1865. Vol. I. comprising 
the last half vear. Two volumes per year have since heen 
issued, Vol. XLIII. comprising the last half-year of 1886.) 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Verdt: An Anecdotic Histo- 
ry of Flts Life and Works. 


By ARTHUR PovuGIN. With Portrait and Facsimile. 
Translated from the French by James E. Mat- 
thew. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $2.00, 


“We could easily linger over M. vougin’s charm- 
ing volume, which is so full of matter worth quot- 
ing that the difficulty of the reviewer consists 1n 
knowing what to select. Itis long since a more 
readable and fascinating book has come under our 
notice.”—London Athenwum, 


“ This publication is very timely. Itcomes just 
when most wanted, and enables musical readers to 
study every stage of the fortunate career which 
now is reacning its climax and consummation.” — 
Daily Telegraph. 


“This extremely interesting volume will be 
much appreciated in the musical world.”’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


" — >see . — 
Studies in Religious History. 
By ERNEST RENAN. 

Post 8vo, cloth (481 pp.), $2.40. 
Contents: Experimental Method Applied to Re- 
ligion, Paganism, Comparative Mythology, First 
Works on Buddhism, New Works on Buddhism, 
The Translations of the Bible, The Teaziehs of 
Persia, Joachim di Flor and the Eternal Gospel, 
Francis of Assisi, A Monastic Idy] of the XIIIth 
Century, Religious Art, The Congregatione “de 
Auxilis,’ A Word upon Galileo’s Trial, Port 

Royal, Spinoza. 


Handbook to Robert Brown- 
ing’s Works. 
By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. Second edition, re- 


vised, foolscap 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


“Takenas a whole,this book—and it is no ordinary 
undertaking—bears evidence throughout ot that 
courage, patience, Knowledge, and research, and, 
last but not least, that hghtness and firmness of 
hand which are essential in dealing with the work 
ot a master whose urt ranges so high, so wide, and 
so deep.”’— Academy. 





Karma. 
A novel by A. P. SINNETT, author of ‘The Occult 
World’ and * Esoteric Buddhism.’ 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $1.40. 





FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICA- 
TION. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Campan's Mane Antoinette. 


The Private Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France and Navarre, with Sketches 
and Anecdotes of the Court 
of Louis XVI. 

By JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First 
Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. New edition, in 1 
volume, with 4 Portraits on steel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.25, 

“Despite the stupendous mass of literature 
which existsin reference to the French Revolu- 
tion and its antecedents, Madame Campan’s * Me- 
moirs of Marie Antvinette’ still supply the most 
vivid, and, as some writers ony. *matterful’ collec- 
tion of statements about the Queen. Perhaps 
there is still no single book of anecdotic history 
which may be read with such advantsge.”’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


PREPARING 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Liorary have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 


| nal intercourse."—R. W. Emerson. 


““T may say in regard to atl manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Sexies is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 


Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, a Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 





RECENT ADDITIONS. 


RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE ‘LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated ty P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.8., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Il!lustrations. 

WERNER'’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E. A. M. Lewis. 

“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 


were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.”’"— Preface. 


PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R, Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapiou Breth- 
ren. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn ina the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’s WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME, Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 
pleted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
M. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 

TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 





A SELECTION. 
ANTONINUS.—THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS, 6 vols. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon.) 2 vols. 
HUGO'S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 

RICHTER’S LEVANA. 

RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. 


2 vols. Translated, 


' STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 
New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready. 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY: 
A NEW BOOK BY 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP: “ Mr. Ste- 
venson is a master of language. He re- 
joices in a train of exciting incidents. . . . 


His characters appear as real as his incidents,” 


The Merry Men 


AND OTHER TALES AND FABLES, 


Cloth, $1. Paper (Yellow Covers), 55 Cents, 





‘* Without question the most important event 
of the year in historical literature.”— The Nation. 


The Provinces of the Roman 
Empire. 

From Cesar to Diocletian. By Theodor Momm- 
sen. Translated, with the Author’s Sanction 
and Additions, by William P. Dickson, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the Universi- 
ty of Glasgow. With Ten Maps by Prof. 
Kiepert. 2 vols., 8vo, $6. 


Since the completion of Prof. Mommsen’s His- 
tory of the Roman Republic, thirty years ago, 
the author’s researches have made him the master 
of fresh and valuable facts concerning the sub- 
ject races of the Empire, and all matters pertain- 
ing to the government of the provinces, their 
internal administration, and their mutual rela- 
tions. Previous historians have looked at the 
history of the Empire too exclusively from the 
point of view of the imperial city and the central 
authority, forgetting that, while the Empire was 
Roman 1n name, it was a world in fact, and that 
the provinces were as essential a part of it as the 
city itself. 





History of Modern Philosophy. 


Descartes and his School. 

By Kuno Fischer. Translated from the Third 
and Revised German Edition by J. P. Gor- 
dy, Pb.D., Professor of Pedagogics in Ohio 
University. Edited by Noah Porter, D.D., 
LL.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.50. 

Kuno Fischer has the rare art of combining the 
French lucidity of exposition with German tho- 
roughness and profundity, and for this reason 
his work is always readable and spirited, as well 
as exhaustive. His account of the life and writ- 
ings of Descartes, and his exposition of Descar- 
tes’s doctrine and its development by other philo- 
sophers, is universally conceded to be the tullest 
and ablest work on the subject. 





Realistic Philosophy. 


Defended in a Philosophic Series. By James 
McCosh, D.D., LL.D., President of Prince- 
ton College. 2vols.,12mo. Vol. 1, Exposi- 
tory ; Vol. 2, Historical and Critica]. Each 
$1.50. 

**These volumes are not unlikely to prove in 
the end the most useful popular service which 
Dr. McCosh has rendered to the cause of right 
thinking and to sound philosophy of life.”—The 
Independent. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York, 
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The Week. 


THE reception of President Cleveland’s pen 
sion veto by the Republican press is an inte 
resting subject of study. The New York 77i- 
bune, as the chief Blaine organ in the country, 
attempted to turn the message off with a sneer, 
and sought to rally the ‘‘soldier vote” against 
a President who had done his duty at the risk 
of losing popularity. But the 7ridune finds no 
response from the leading Republican news- 
papers of the country. ‘‘ President Cleve 
land’s reasons are sound and suflicient,” says 
the Worcester (Mass.) Spy. ‘‘ The country is to 
be congratulated on his act,” says the Boston 
Traveller. ‘<The Democratic President proved 
a more watchful agent of the people than 
cither the Democratic Representatives or the 
Republican Senators,” Suffalo Ev. 
press. ‘‘He deserves credit, and it will be 
freely extended to him on every hand,” says 
the Troy Times. ‘‘ Many of the President's 
criticisms to the bill are well founded,” says 
the Philadelphia Press, The bill ‘‘ opened the 
door for vast abuses,” and ‘‘the way these could 
come to pass is strongly stated by the Presi- 
dent,” says the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
These are a few samples of the comments 
made upon this act of a Democratic President 
by thorough-going Republican newspapers in 
all parts of the country. 





says the 





The House Committee on Pensions, which 
originally produced the bill, has reported back 
the veto message, with a recommendation that 
the bill pass, notwithstanding the President's 
objection. This is only humar nature, for it 
would be extremely humiliating for the Com- 
mittee to confess, ‘‘ under fire” from the White 
House, that it advised Congress in the first in- 
stance to pass a Dill which utterly 
devoid of merit. But Representatives gene- 
rally will not feel equally bound to stand 
their ground, and enough Democrats who 
supported the measure without knowing any 
thing about it, will now vote the other way 
to leave little doubt that the veto will be sus 
tained by Democratic votes, even without any 
Republican help. The Republican Congress 
men generally appear disposed to assume an 
attitude of blind opposition the veto, 
simply because the measure is one which 
was supported on its original passage by every 
Republican in each branch, and because the 
veto is the work of a Democratic President. 
But clear-sighted Republican newspapers see 
that it is going to look very badly for the Re- 
publican side of the House to sustain a mea- 
sure which the Republican press of the coun- 
try is substantially unanimous in condemning 
as without justification or excuse. The _ inte- 
resting spectacle is thus presented of Republican 
newspapers warning Republican Congressmen 
that they cannot afford to do anything else than 
sustain the veto by a Democratic President of 
a Republican measure. ‘* Republicans who 
yield this loosely drawn and dangerous bill 
demagogic support will need bet 


was 


to 


much 





ter reasons than they have yet made public 
to justify themselves before the people,” says 
the Chicago Tribune in the West; while in 
the East the Providence Journal concludes 
a long appeal for Republican support of 
Mr. Cleveland with these words: ‘ The 
fewer Republican votes that are cast in 


favor of passing the bill over the veto, the 
more correctly will the Republicans in Con 
gress represent the real feelings of their party 
throughout the country. No to make 
political capital against the President should in 
terfere with the manly amendment of a rash 
mistake.” 


desire 


The House of Representatives bas passed the 
Trade Dollar Bill, with an amendment 
ing that the recoinage of the 
standard silver dollars shall 
of the monthly coinage of silver now prescribed 
by law, but shall be in addition thereto. The 

LeONPTcss 
proviso that the bullion resulting from the trad 
dollars should be reckoned as a part of the month 
ly coinage, there is reason to hope that the Hous: 
amendment will agreed to, 
however, the Senate should recede 
amendment, the President will have another 
opportunity for interposing a righteous veto 
against a most mischievous piece of legislation. 


provid 
trade dollars into 


not count as part 


Sena‘e having passed the bill with ar 


not be In case, 
from. its 


And to this he would be committed much 
more strongly than he was to the disapproval 
of the Dependent Pension Bill. The Trad 
Dollar Bill, as it now stands, is a new 
Bland bill, just as distinct and vicious as 
the original measure. Any argument which 
can be advanced for the House amendment 


bill. If it 


somethi 


Bland 


owes 


ean be advanced for a new 


be said that the Government 


to the holders of the trade dollars—a point 
which has never been clearly made out—it 
does not owe anything to the silver-mine own 


ers, for whose sole benefit the Hous imet 


ment stands, 





Bill, agreed to by 
Affairs, roes 
rference with trad 
with Canada than the Senate bill; further, in 
deed, than the fishing fraternity desire or ap 
prove. The latter would be content, apparently 

with entire exclusion of Canadian fish from our 
markets, A monopoly more 
of the fish trade 
ing for. 


The Belmont Retaliation 
the sub-committee on Fereign 
further in the way of inte 


or less com} 
is what they have been stri\ 
As no monopoly could be more com 
plete than prohibition, they appear not to favor 
the drastic measure proposed by the House 
Committee, the operation of which would, 
whenever put in force, 
ciferous outcry all 


Passamaquoddy Bay to Puget Sound. 


produce a vo 
the border, from 
The 
sudden stoppage of a traftiz amounting to more 
than $70,000,000 per year in 


justice respecting a few codfish, 


along 


order 
would be Ike 


kill a mosquito 


to secure 


firing a columbiad 


The 


gun to 
} 


recoil would le 


far more destructive 
than the discharge Is it possible that 
we have s< far forgotten the lessons of 
the Ala’ama claims that we cannot submit 


this little difficulty to arbitration ¢ 
of 


Sut, it is 


money bi 


suid, we were cheated out our 


The Nation. 


















the Halifax award. If that is 
England cheated the 
What has become of the overplus left from 
the $15,000,000 


truc, Was pot 


by Geneva award 


after paying the Afatama 


claims * Was this overplus greater or less than 
the $5,500,000 paid by 


the Halifax 


US TD COnseqQuchnes if 


If it 


award ° 


Was uTeater, We 
paid the Halifax award with * British gold 
and had something left over to assuage 
feelings 

Phe ippointment and confirmation by t 
Senate of Mr. W. R. Lewis as ( R o Tat 
vier, and the cor MOV M Mi 
thews, gives the State Departmet 
tunity t ‘ ct the abuses w AY 
thews disgraced Amer \\ 
have no | . ik { “ \I 
‘ not enough 
+e, rp nay ; ‘ 
anny Amer ms res x 
ar vil Is ‘ 1 (4 
Is 0 need fk { 

Consul Mathews furnisl ‘ 

but others sav 150, | ul Tew ( . 
and what not, so that thev 1 ! his 
ASSISTANCE in enforeing claims aga { i 
tive Moors, through imprisonment and tertur 
Mathews had the amaring impudence to decla 
that as long as the claims were good it was no 
affair. f ours in what manner the Moorisl 
thorities enforced them—a monstrous doctrine 


would not* 


which Mr. Bayard, we are sun 


sanction for moment We have no doubt 
Mr. Lewis will lx nstructed 1 cancel 
all thes pr tections ana protect 
nobody but  bona-tich Amerk citizens 
and nferece no claims through the machi 
nery of Mooris} istive There is po harm 
n git t Ame vce that 
hey st M f they please that 

vt ot rely the Amer Consul 
£ t 1 l s CALE } I M s} ad 
reous 

[The repor f 4) Gans: vof Stat rr , . 
ransmitted to the Senate, contains a full stats 
ment of the claim of Antonio Pelletier against 
the Republic of Hayti. It will, perhaps, | 
remembered that this Pelletier, who, bv 1! 


wav, like others of whom we bave lately sp 
declared himself a naturalized American 
citiyen as soon as he saw that something could 
be gained by it, 1861 
charge of attempting to enslave Haytian citi 

. . . . ‘ 
zens in Haytian waters, tried by the Haytian 
courts, convicted, and sentenced to five years’ 


was arrested in on a 


imprisonment. Mr. Seward, then Secretary, 
of State, had his attention called to this 
trial, but, after a prolonged correspond- 
ence with our consular officers in Hay 


ti concerning it, positively refused to inter 
fere with the action of Hayti. But Pelletier 
from imprisonment in 1864, and 
straightway began with great carnestness to 
bring Hayti. These 
either ignored 
rejected by the Department of State and by 
But at last a Mr. 
O'Connor, who was the Examiner of Claims in 
the Department, decided, after perusing a seric J 


escaped 


‘claims 
and 


his agaiust 


were again again or 


Congressional committees, 
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of ex-parte statements furnished by Pelletier, 
that there was ground fora call on Hayti for 
redress, Thereupon pressure was brought to 
bear which eventually wrung from Hayti a 
consent to an arbitration. Ex-Justice Strong 
of the Supreme Court wasselected as arbitrator, 
and, after an examination of all the evidence, 
which was very voluminous, he decided that 
Pelletier was entitled to damages, which he 
placed at $57,250 for imprisonment and other 
injuries inflicted by Hayti as a punishment for 
attempted slave-trading. 





It is this decision which Mr. Bayard vigor- 
ously attacks in the report mentioned, He first 
reminds the Senate that the agreement for ar- 
bitration had never become a law of the 
land, because it had not been submitted to the 
Senate for sanction, and that the arbitrator 
had not, therefore, become vested with any 
distinctively judicial prerogatives. But, go- 
ing further than this, he intimates that it 
would be the duty of the Executive ‘‘to re- 
fuse to enforce this award, which, notwith- 
standing the .nimpeachable character of the 


arbitrator, turns out to have been in- 
equitable or unconscionable.” Mr. Bayard 
then maintains, and, we _ think, proves, 


that Pelletier visited Hayti in 1861 for the 
purpose of abducting and enslaving Haytian 
citizens, and, when in Haytian territorial waters, 
preparations for carrying out 
this plan as would have ended, had 
it not been for his” arrest, in such 
abduction and enslavement ; that this con- 
stituted, both by our common law and 
by the French law in force in Hayti, a crimi- 
nal attempt, subject to public prosecution; that 
this crime was within Haytian jurisdiction,and 
that Pelletier’s trial was fair, and the pun- 
ishment imposed singularly lenient. He con- 
cludes by declaring that if it be con- 
ceded that the arbitrator is right in denying 
Haytian jurisdiction, yet Pelletier’s claim 
should be immediately dropped, because it is 
so saturated with turpitude and infamy that on 
it no action, judicial or diplomatic, can be 
based. 


made such 





Although the strike is to all intents and pur- 
poses at an end, and most of those engaged in 
it are either back at work or trying to get back, 
there can be no doubt that there will be strikers 
for a good while to come. After every large 
disturbance a considerable number of the strik- 
ers remain on strike as long asany money is forth- 
coming from assessments. That is to say, their 
‘* strike” bas really no relation to the employ- 
ment they have quitted. The employer whom 
they struck against may have filled their 
places, and may be going on with his business 
in complete forgetfulness of their existence, 
but they still continue in what may be 
called an abstract strike—a _ strike not 
against any particular capitalist, but against 
capital in general. Strikers of this class 
are apt to be peculiarly obstinate and _irre- 
They are the Jacobites of the 
Nothing but absolute fa- 
mine breaks down their courage. As long as 
the people who are at work will- 
ing to support them, they display the utmost 
determination in remaining idle. For weeks 
after the Third Avenue 
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the places of its strikers last spring, strikers of 
this class could be found in tenement-houses 
all along the line, bravely living on the 
contributions of other poor people, and deter- 
mined to uphold the cause of labor as long as 
the money came in. 





If the performances of Quinn and ‘“ Put- 
nam,” in the late strikes, should have the result 
of reviving, and strengthening, and improving 
the trades-unions, and putting an end to the 
preposterous Powderly scheme of making 
‘“*the injury of one the concern of all”— 
that is, of disorganizing the whole industry of 
the country every time one laborer gets into a 
row with his employers—it will be a great gain 
for the whole community. Trades-unions ma- 
naged on business principles, with ordinary 
respect for the rules of morality and fair deal- 
ing, are and have been most useful organiza- 
tions. Trades-unions, on the other hand, act- 
ing in a way which would make an individual 
infamous, are simply a curse both to employer 
and employed. To strike without direct cause 
and without notice, and without full discussion, 
or to strike at a time chosen with the view of 
inflicting the greatest possible damage on an 
employer who has been guilty of no greater 
wrong than refusing to accept a business offer; 
to attempt to make the strike effective by 
injuries to property, or by threats or violence, 
against other men who are willing to take the 
strikers’ places, or by denunciations and 
abuse of those who save and thus create a 
fund for the employment of labor, are all acts 
which would mark out an individual man as 
either a scoundrel or a crank. They do not be- 
come respectable by being the acts of an 
organization. Trades-unions will have to 
imitate the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and become sober-minded, considerate, 
law-abiding, and rational from the business 
point of view, in order to become real powers 
in the State. They will have, moreover, to make 
some provision in their rules for the en- 
couragement of talent and industry, and 
for raising the standard of character among 
their members, before they can claim any 
legitimate place in modern civilization. At 
present a large number of them are managed as 
if they were mobs of barbarians, without any 
comprehension of the social organization in 
which they are bred, and for which manual 
laborers are just as much bound to care as any- 
body else. 





A new National Labor party is getting itself 
organized for political action at Indianapolis, in 
opposition to the Henry George fragment in 
New York. This outcome was inevitable, not 
so much because the George party had put it- 
self on the platform of land confiscation, as be- 
cause it allowed ‘‘capital’” other than landed 
estate to gorge and pamper itself to its heart’s 
content. Mr. George’s philosophy, as commit- 
ted to writing, is extremely lenient to million- 
aires, provided they do not own land. His 
stump speeches have been somewhat erratic 
upon this point, but it is quite natural that 
people at a distance should pass judgment upon 
him and his party by the light of his publi- 
cations, and not by his fragmentary sayings, 
which may be misreported by the newspa- 
pers. The Indianapolis movement proposes 





to take contrary ground, affirming the inviola- 
bility of land-ownership, and attacking capital 
as the common enemy of the farmer and the 
workingman. We venture to predict that the 
Indianapolis movement will outrun the Henry 
George movement in the next national election 
by a large majority. 





Section 2 of the Inter-State Commerce Act 
prohibits every railroad company subject to its 
provisions from charging any person or persons 
more or less for passenger or freight service 
than is charged to any other person or persons. 
It cannot be doubted that this clause of the act 
cuts off the ‘‘ deadhead” system as to all rail- 
roads not wholly within the limits of a single 
State. Mr. Adams, the President of the Union 
Pacific, has already issued a notice that, when 
the law goes into effect, free passes will 
be stopped except to the company’s employees 
travelling on the company’s business, If 
the law puts an end to this disgraceful 
and pernicious system, it will have served 
one good purpose at least. We can tbink of 
no place for beginning work under the law 
more suitable than the existing discrimination 
in charges for passenger service, by virtue of 
which it has come about that the only persons 
who pay their fare on the cars are those who 
can scarcely afferd to do so. All very rich 
people now expect to ride free. All large 
shippers, and nearly all legislators, editors, di- 
rectors of railroads and of steamship lines, 
Government officers, and their near relatives 
and particular friends, expect to ‘‘ have their 
hats chalked ” as regularly as the seasors come 
around. It isa woful showing for a republic 
of equal rights. 





The bill introduced in the Legislature by 
Senator Vedder to tax ‘‘short” sales of stocks, 
petroleum, etc., by brokers is understood to be 
intended as a measure for yielding revenue to 
the State, and not merely to discourage specu- 
lation on the bear side of the market. If this is 
its purpose, we must point out to the supporters 
of the bill that it will fail to accomplish 
this object in its present shape. It provides 
that all brokers’ sales shall be taxed one- 
fiftieth of one per cent. unless, in the 
case of stocks, a bill of sale is delivered 
by the seller to the buyer on the day of 
sale, specifying the date and number of the 
certificates, and delivery of the same certificates 
is made on the following day. Brokers’ sales 
of petroleum, cotton, and produce are to 
be taxed at the same rate unless a Dill of sale 
identifying and conveying the property is 
made on the day of sale. Omitting for the 
present the expediency of a tax on brokers’ 
sales by any kind of a law, we can perceive 
nothing in this bill but an interference with 
the customs of trade. If a tax of one-fiftieth 
of one per cent. is sufficient to make it worth 
while to evade the payment, the ‘‘ street ” will 
alter its methods accordingly. Short sellers 
will borrow the stocks they expect to require 
one day earlier than they do now, or obtain 
from the lenders the numbers of the certificates 
they intend to borrow. This would be an an- 
noyance and would involve some extra clerical 
labor, but would not necessarily bring any 
revenue to the State. 
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The dinner of the ‘‘ Republican Club” at 
Delmonico’s on Saturday evening has very 
much the appearance of being the initial step 
in a movement to carry the New York delega- 
tion in the next national Republican Conven- 
tion for Senator Sherman. It is quite certain 
that some design not exactly avowed was behind 
the ‘‘spread” of that bountiful table. Such costly 
entertainments are not usually prepared merely 
to celebrate the history and past exploits of a 
patty. Nor do Governors of States com- 
monly assemble at great distances from 
their Governorships merely to partake of a 
geod dinner. The birthday of Abraham Lin- 
coln has not become a saint’s day in our calen- 
dar, although it may well become such, The 
whole affair has the appearance of being a 
‘‘boom” for somebody. Weare not inclined 
to make light of it for that reason. On the 
contrary, it is entitled all the more to serious 
treatment if it was a ‘‘ concerted piece ” and not 
a haphazard medley of national airs. We in- 
fer that the dinner was not conceived in 
the interests of Mr. Blaine, because the lead- 
ing speakers, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Mr. Depew, are not Blaine men. Gen. Haw- 
ley turned a very cold shoulder upon Mr. 
Blaine when he spoke of ‘‘ the Mugwump who 
boasts of his departure from his old brethren 
upon a_ difference concerning one man,” 
Equally pointed is that clause in Senator Sher- 
man’s letter where the Republican defeat in the 
last national election is ascribed to ‘‘ the divi- 
sion of the Republicans in New York.” The 
Blaine theory is, that there was no division 
among the Republicans of New York, but 
only an accidental scattering of votes caused 
by Dr. Burchard’s allusion to Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion. 





The only discourse pronounced at the din- 
ner which had the semblance of a political 
platform was the letter of Senator Sherman 
himself. If the gathering was designed to 
promote Mr. Sherman’s prospects for a Presi- 
dential nomination, it was fitting that the 
speakers should restrict themselves mainly to 
the glories of the war and emancipation, and 
leave platform-making to the candidate. Mr. 
Sherman’s principles are set forth in these 
words, which we reprint for general informa- 
tion rather than for present criticism : 


‘* Surely the time has arrived when the Republi- 
can party should assume again its great mission. 
The time is opportune. Under the operation of 
laws placed upon the statute-book by Republican 
Administrations, taxes are so levied as to pro- 
duce overflowing revenue without a serious 
burden upon the people. We are at liberty to 
choose between reducing our revenues or expend- 
ing our surplus in great and beneficent objects of 
natural desire. We can combine the two lines of 
public policy. Wecould readily reduce the tax 
on sugar, while giving encouragement to domestic 
production in the form of bounty. We could repeal 
or reduce all taxes that do not tend to encourage 
and protect domestic production. We could com- 
mence and establish a system of coast defences 
that will guard the great arteries of our com- 
merce. We could place our navy again in a con- 
dition to be respected and renew our participa- 
tion in foreign commerce. We could authorize 
our citizens to build new routes of communica- 
tion across the continent and protect them in 
their rights. We could, with our added strength 
and wealth, give assistance and encouragement 
to all the American republics founded upon our 
example. Wecould make suitable commercial 
arrangements with our neighbor, the Dominion 
of Canada, and thus avoid all future controver- 
sies about the rizhts of our people to fish in Ame- 
rican waters, and in this way, by gradual mea- 





sures, knit and mould the interests and desires of 
our neighbors with our ewn.” 

The principal and leading idea here is, that 
our flourishing financial condition enables us to 
launch into expenditures which have not 
hitherto been admissible. We can spend 
money freely for a great variety of things—for 
tifications, navy, inter-oceanic canals, internal 
improvements, bounties, ete. We can reduce 
taxes if we like, but Mr. Sherman 
not see much advantage in reducing taxes that 
are not felt. The suggestion is very plain that, 
having paid off all of our debt that is now pay 
able, we can have a good time with our money 
—in our view a most sinister and demoralizing 
thought, captivating to speculators and the 
‘* governing classes,” no doubt, but socialistic 
in its tendency, since it points to a use of the 
taxing power for other purposes than the sup 
port of government economically administered. 


does 





In his eulogy of Gen. Logan on Wednesday, 
his colleague, Mr. Cullom, said, according to 
the Tribune's report: ‘‘ Wealth could not 
tempt him to soil his spotless name. He never 
used the opportunities of his official position 
as a means of obtaining gold. He died as 
he lived, a poor man.” Mr. Cullom = said 
further, that ‘‘ in the last Presidential campaign 
no ghost of dishonor in his past had risen up 
and stood in his path.” The implication of 
these remarks would seem to be that there is 
some man who bad ‘‘ used the opportunities of 
his official position as a means of obtaining 
gold,” and who found ‘‘in the last Presidential 
ampaign” that a “ ghost of dishonor in his 
past had risen up and stood in his path.” 





The fate of one White, who shot 
on Sunday in West Virginia by a man 
whom he was trying to lynch, was very curi 
ous. White was summoned from his home to 
his brother’s at some distance by a telegram 
announcing the death of hiis mother. When 
he reached the house, however, he found 
a lynching party was being organized to 
lynch a certain Miller for adultery. It does 
not appear that White knew either Miller 
or his paramour, but his interest in the main- 
tenance of domestic purity seems to have been 
so strong that he forgot his grief for his de 
ceased parent, in his desire to punish Miller, 
and joined the lynchers. Miller had, however, 
been forewarned and was forearmed, and, when 
the lynchers appeared at his door, brought a 
double barrelled shot-gun to bear on them and 
requested them to desist. White, however, 
still suppressing his grief for his mother, gal- 
lantly urged them to the charge, and was shot 
dead in the advance, a martyr, if ever there 
was one, to the cause of the family. The 
other lynchers are searching for Miller with 
the view of hanging him, but he keeps out of 
the way, while poor White is to be buried be 
side his mother. 
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The Prudential Committee of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions have reached a very 
curious settlement of their difficulty with Mr. 
Hume, the missionary whom they did not 
wish to employ again because he believed 
there would be a future state of probation for 





the heathen. They have decided to send him 
back to his work, on the understanding 
‘‘thathe avoid the preaching or teaching of 
any speculation in favor of future probation 

That is to say, Mr. Hume may hold this doc 
trine if he pleases, but he is not to let the 
heathen know about it. Now, we would ask 
in all seriousness, is this religion or is it ‘* 
tics”? What a heathen think, 
both of Mr. Hume and the Prudential Commit 
tee, if he should ever discover that they had en- 


poli 


will convert 


tered into an agreement to conceal from him a 


doctrine which, if true, would be to him of 
stupendous importance Is it possible that 
Mr. Hume will undertake, in virtue of ‘a 


deal,” to let the heathen suppose that he believes 
that final judgment will be passed on them at 
their death, when in reality he 


strongly of opinion, that final judgment will not 


believes, o1 Is 


be passed on them until long after their death, 
and that in the interval they will have a chance 
of atoning for past sins by 
be fitted for 
process of purgation 


behavior, or 


aru ul 


a higher state of existence by a 


Mr. Hume has published a ‘* Memorandum,” 
in which he denies that he has given any pledge 
not to teach the doctrine of 
He simply admits that bx 
knowledge ” on this subject, but holds himself 
free to consider as legitimate * 
about it not contrary to Seripture as are enter 


future probation 


has no certain 
such opinions 
tained among evangelical ministers As we 
understand the 
mittee does not now o 
opinions, but seems to rely on is * loyalty” 


situation, howeve:, the Com 


dject to his holding these 
to the Board to prevent his communicating 
them to the What gave 
opinions their Mr. Hume in 
first was, however, their 
influence on the heathen, who were greatly dis 
turbed by the probable fate of 
ancestors under the doctrine 
at death, 
after fighting his fight, to cut off such converts 
as he may make hereafter from this consola- 
tion. If he thinks, as he evidently does, that 
there is a fair probability of a period of proba- 
tion after this life, he is bound in good faith to 
let the heathen Know his views. In fact, if he 
were to restrict his teaching to matters of which 
he ‘had *‘ certain Knowledge,” he would put 
them on very short allowance. But there is a 
curious want of candor about the whole affair 
on all sides. 
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The Parnell amendment to the usual ad- 
dress to the Queen has been defeated by the 
expected majority, that is, 106, of which the 
creater part is contributed by the Liberal- 
Unionists. The debate most uninterest- 
ing, being simply a dreary repetition of the 


was 


old commonplaces, charges, and counter- 
charges about Ireland. The prospect, as 
opened up by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 


speech on bebalf of the Ministry, is most hope- 
less, consisting mainly of legislation of very 
doubtful value, which there is but little chance 
of carrying. Lord Hartington’s was the 
gloomiest speech of all, for he had nothing to 
propose except the buying out of the landlords 
and a large exportation of the tenants to the 
colonies 
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(Wepwespay, February 9, to Tcvespay, February 15, 1887, 
inciuaive } 


DOMESTIC, 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND on Friday afternoon 
vetoed the Dependent Pension Bill in a vigo- 
rous document, which is summarized else- 
where in this issue. Inasmuch as a change of 
only ten votes would deprive the bill of a two- 
thirds majority in the House, there is no reason- 
able doubt that the veto will be sustained. 
The vote on the passage of the measure was 
180 yeas to 76 nays, the affirmatives consisting 
of 115 Republicans and 65 Democrats, while 
the negative votes were all those of Democrats, 
and, with three exceptions. of Southern Demo- 
crats. Several Southern Democrats voted for 
the bill who may now be counted upon the 
other side, and the same is true of a number of 
Northern Democrats, while, in view of the 
condemnation of the scheme by so many Re- 
publican newspapers, it is by no means certain 
that the Republican vote would be solid for it 
upon a reconsideration. Even if, by any pos 

sibility, the bill should get through the House 
over the veto, the Senate would unquestion- 
ably sustain the veto. There was no division 
in the upper branch on the passage of the bill, 
and nothing was said in support of the bill by 
any Democrat, so that allt the Democratic 
Senators could vote to sustain the veto without 
the slightest inconsistency, and such a vote 
would leave the bill far short of the requisite 
two-thirds. The veto has been generally ap- 
proved by the intelligent sentiment of the 
country. 


The President has allowed the act appro- 
priating $400,000 a year to provide arms and 
equipments for the militia to become a law 
without his signature. 


The President is carefully considering the 
eligibility of the persons who have been named 
as Inter-State Commerce Commissioners. It is 
believed that the position of the President of 
the Commission has been tendered to Allen G, 
Thurman of Ohio, and doubts are expressed as 
to the accuracy of the rumor which represents 
Mr. Thurman as having declined. 


The Senate on Wednesday agreed to the 
House substitute for the Chinese Indemnity 
Bill. The bill prohibiting off-shore mackerel 
fishing during spawning season was passed, 34 
to 11. 


The Senate has entered upon the considera- 
tion of the Naval Bill reported by Senator 
Cameron, and following that will be submitted 
the bill of Mr. Hale. The aggregate amounts 
which it is proposed to take from the Treasury 
by navul bills now pending are large. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the leading proposi- 
tions: The Hawley bill, with the Dolph 
amendment, $21,000,000; Senator Cameron’s 
ten-cruiser bill, $21,800,000; Senator Hale’s 
heavy-armored vessel bill, $10,400,000; Senator 
Stantord’s big guns and mortars bill, $40,000, - 
000; total, $98,200,000. Of these bills the one 
of Senator Cameron and the ene of Senator 
Hale have both received the unanimous sup- 
port of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
are considered as a part of a general plan for 
the building of a new navy. They together 
call for $37,200,000, which the Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, without distinction of 
party, has agreed to recommend. 


An effort was made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Wednesday to secure immediate 
consideration of the coast-defence bills, but Mr. 
Holman objected. No day was set for their 
consideration. It is feared that the House will 
kill the bills. 


The conferees on the Anti-Polygamy Bill 
reached an agreement on Friday on the points 
of difference between the two houses. The 
section of the Senate bill which provides for 
the appointment of a board of trustees to ad- 
minister on the property of the Mormon 


House bill authorizing the administration of an 
oath to the legal wife to sustain charges of po- 
lygamy is included, as is the provision elimi- 
nating polygamists from the registration lists. 


The Senate Trade-Dollar Bill came before 
the House on Saturday with the amendment 
of the Committee on Banking aud Currency, 
which has been rejected by the Senate Com- 
mittee, the House voting 142 to 101 to take 
it up. 


Secretary Manning handed his resignation to 
President Cleveland on Monday, to take effect 
not later than March 4. 


Commander in-Chief Fairchild of the Grand 
Army of the Republic has issued an address to 
posts and members of this organization, re- 
questing them immediately to inform members 
of Congress of their approval or disapproval of 
the principles involved in the vetoed Depend- 
ent Pension Bill. 


Both branches of the Legislature of Tennes- 
see have adopted a resolution to submit to 
popular vote an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution prohibiting the making or selling of 
intoxicants. 


The big ‘longshore strike in this city, as well 
as the coal-handlers’ strike, was on Friday 
night declared off by the Executive Board of 
District Assembly 49. This confession of de- 
feat is set forth by the Executive Board as the 
announcement of a victory. They alleged that 
President Cerbin of the Reading Road had 
made some important concessions to them. The 
men were ordered back to work. This did 
not, however, affect the condition of the men 
to any great extent. Their places have been 
filled, and the orders of the Union will not be 
respected by the former employers of the strik- 
ers. The coal companies unite in saying that 
they have all the men they want, and certainly 
will not discharge the new men they bave 
hired. There is, however, a probability that 
the companies will, as vacancies occur, fill 
them with the best men they can get, whether 
they are union men or not. It is the universal 
opinion among the coal men that the Knights 
have used the agreement of Mr. Corbin as a 
loophole for them to crawl out of, after having 
suffered an ignominous defeat. 


The Prudential Committee of the American 
Board have agreed to the return of the Rev. 
Mr. Hume to his mission in India. They have 
published a statement in which they say: ‘‘ The 
Committee understands that, under the action 
of the Beard at its last annual meeting, it has 
no option but to decline to send out as a mis 
sionary any person who has committed himself 
to the acceptance of the hypothesis of a proba- 
tion after death. That action was in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘The Board is constrained to 
look with grave apprehension upon certain 
tendencies of the doctrine of a probation after 
death, which has been recently broached and 
diligently propagated, that seem divisive and 
perversive and dangerous to the churches at 
home and abroad. In view of those tendencies 
they do heartily approve ef the action of the 
Prudential Committee in carefully guarding 
the Board from any committal to the ap- 
proval of that doctrine, and advise a con- 
tinuance of that caution in time to come.’ 
In the case of Rev. R. A. Hume, embar- 
rassment and consequent delay have arisen 
from doubt as to his exact position on the sub- 
ject. After several interviews and much cor- 
respondence, it appears that Mr. Hume regards 
the hypothesis in question as not forbidden by 
the Scriptures, and that some considerations 
favor it, while on the other hand he affirms 
that he has not in his past utterances committed 
himse!f, and that he does not now commit 
himself, to the acceptance of the hypothesis. 
It has been a question with the Committee how 
far sympathy with this hypothesis, even where 
it is not accepted, would control one’s thought 
and action; but it has not been unmindful of 
the fact that Mr. Hume is not a new applicant 
for missionary appointment. He has for eleven 
years rendered good service in the mission field, 





Church, is omitted, The provisions of the 





and the record of that service as well as his re- 
cent statements give reasonable assurance that 
he will work, in the future as in the past, as a 
loyal representative of the American Board, 
and in harmony with the wishes of his mission 
as expressed in their letter of October 28, 1886, 
‘that he avoid the preaching or teaching of 
any speculation in favor of a future probation.’ 
The Committee therefore assents to the return 
of Mr. Hume to his cherished work in the 
Maratha Mission.” 


The average of the temperature about Fort 
Keogh, M. T., has recently been lower than 
for fifteen years, and the loss of cattle on the 
ranches is very great. 


Ex-Alderman John O'Neil was on Friday 
sentenced to Sing Sing for four years and six 
months, and ordered to pay a fine of $2,000, for 
bribery in the Broadway Railroad case. This 
is lighter than the sentence of Jaehne or Mc- 
Quade. The Judge said: ‘‘The Court finds 
some grounds for clemency in your case, 
among which may be cited your hitherto 
blameless life, which was testified to on the 
trial.” 


Herr Anton Seidl, of the Metropolitan Opera- 
house in this city, has accepted a call to the 
position of conductor at the Royal Opera at 
Berlin. He will remain here to the end of the 
opera season. 


The Right Rev. William Mercer Green, for 
forty-eight years Bishop of the Diocese of Mis- 
sissippi, is dead. 


George M. Weston, Librarian for the Senate, 
aged seventy-four, died in Washington on 
Thursday night aftera brief illness. He was 
an original anti-slavery leader, and Jong an ed- 
itr in Maine. For many years he has been a 
writer on the silver question. 


FOREIGN, 


The text of Cardinal Jacobini’s letter to the 
Nuncio at Munich is published. The Cardinal 
says that in view of the impending revision of 
the Church Laws, the Pope desires the Centre 
to support the Septennate Bill in every possible 
way, and concludes: ‘*It is well known that 
the Government attaches the greatest impor- 
tance to the passage of the bill. If by its adop- 
tion it should be found possible to avert the 
danger of war in the near future, the Centre 
would render a great service to the fatherland 
and to the cause of humanity in Europe by 
supporting the bill. In the contrary case, the 
hostile attitude of the Centre would be consi- 
dered unpatriotic, and the dissolution of the 
Reichstag would cause embarrassments and 
uncertainties to the Centre party.” Cardinal 
Jacobini instructs the Nuncio to urge the lead- 
ers of the Centre to influence their colleagues 
in favor of the Septennate, and to assure them 
that such a course would greatly satisfy the 
Holy Father. 


Cardinal Jacobini’s letter seems to have even 
less influence than was at first expected, for 
all the leading Catholic journals in Berlin 
again advocate the retlection of the former 
Deputies. 


It is expected that Cardinal Jacobini’s letter 
to the Nuncio at Munich will lead to a lively 
debate in the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 
The letter is thought to cover a hope of the 
Vatican that Germany will exert pressure on 
Italy to yield to the Vatican’s wishes. 


The Cologne Gazette says: ‘‘ It is nonsense 
to suppose that Germany would lift a finger to 
restore the temporal power of the Pope. Car- 
dinal Jacobini only meant to intimate that a 
reconciliation between the Pope and King 
Humbert might be effected by the mediation of 
Germany.” 


The Governmeut of Greece has given to 
France, through the French Minisier at Athens, 
permission to excavate at Delphi for remains 
of the Temple, 
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The Prussian Ministerial Council has decided 


to postpone the submission of the Church Bill 
to the Landtag until after the Reichstag elec- 
tions. The extent of the revision of the May 


laws depends upon the pliability of the Centre. 


The lower house of the Prussian Diet was 
quietly adjourned on Saturday until after the 
elections for the Reichstag. This proves the 
rumor that Bismarck would again make a 
strong speech against the Liberals in that body 
to have been a Conservative election manwuvre. 


In answer to an inquiry made by a member 
of the Landtag on Monday, whether or not 
war was probable, Prince Bismarck is reported 
to have said: ‘‘ You know quite as much as I 
do. We live in a state of peace. But look at 
the French preparations—at the building of 
barracks, at the position of Gen. Boulanger, at 
the constant outcry of the French Patriotic 
League during sixteen years—and then con- 
sider what we have to fear from France.” On 
the same day a despatch from St. Petersburg 
declared that the German Ambassador to Rus- 
sia recently sounded the Czar as to whether he 
would remain neutral in the event of war be 
tween Germany and France, and that the Czar 
refused to commit himself. 


The Berliner Nachrichten says it has authen- 
tic information that Gen. Boulanger, the 
French Minister of War, is preparing a move- 
ment of troops to the eastern frontier. Four bat- 
talions in Algiers have been ordered to France. 
Gen. Boulanger has instructed the Military 
Railway Committee to remain in permanent 
session. 


Ominous fears of a European war prevail in 
St. Petersburg. It is announced that German 
eolonists in the Caucasus have been notified to 
hold themselves in readiness to return to Ger- 
many and join the reserves. 


A Nihilistic conspiracy was discovered last 
week in St. Petersburg which extended through 
the whole of Russia. Accomplices have been 
found in Kiev, Kharkov, and Odessa. 


The Belgian Ministry will probably make 
the adoption of obligatory military service a 
Cabinet question. It 1s announced that all the 
forts in Belgium along the frontier of France 
have received a complete war armament. The 
preparations have been even carried to the ex- 
tent of mobilizing the troops. King Leopold 
will be Commander-in-Chief of the Belgian 
forces, with Gen. Brialmont as Chief of Staff. 


The French Chamber of Deputies on Thurs- 
day, by a vote of 286 to 238, adopted a motion 
requesting the Government to introduce a bill 
imposing an income tax. The adjectives 
‘‘uniform progressive” were stricken out of 
the original resolution. 


Charles Wehlé, the distinguished composer 
and pianist, is dead. He was born at Prague 
in 1825, and in early life made a commercial 
tour to Paris. There Thalberg discovered his 
musical gifts and gave him a letter of intro 
duction, with which he went to Leipzig and 
studied under Moscheles and Richter. Return- 
ing to Paris he soon became known as virtuoso 
and composer. Then he undertook a musical 
tour which included America, Australia, 
Egypt, and Asia, and was rich in curious 
adventures. 


Francois Laurent, the Belgian historian and 
publicist, is dead. He was seventy six years 
old. He was bornat Luxembourg and studied 
law at Liége, where he was graduated in 1832. 
Five years later he becume professor of civil 
law at the University of Ghent. The Clerica! 
party detested him on account of the anti papal 
tendency of his wntings. He was author of a 
vast work in eighteen volumes, called ‘ E:udes 
sur histoire de l'humanite’ ; of the ‘ Principes 
de droit civil francais,’ in thirty-two volumes, 
for which he received a prize from the Royal 
Academy of Belgium; ‘ Passion des Catho- 
liques pour la liberté,’ ete. 


Ferdinand von Miller, the celebrated Bava 





rian founder, is dead. He was born in 1813, 
studied in Munich and Paris, and subsequently 
became Director of the Royal Foundry Works 
at the Bavarian capital, where he has cast over 
200 statues. He was also a member of the 
Reichstag, and in 1876 he arranged the great 
international art exhibition in Munich 


Mrs. Henry Wood, the British novelist. is 
dead. She was about sixty seven years of age. 
Her father was Thomas Price, a leading glove 
manufacturer of Worcester. She began her 
literary career as acontributor tothe magazines. 
‘Danebury House,’ her, first complete novel, 
was published in 1860. It was followed the 
next year by ‘East Lynne,’ which achieved a 
remarkable suecess. Among her other works 
are ‘Roland Yorke’ (1869), * Dene Hollow’ 
(1871), ‘Jobnny Ludlow’ (1880). She was 
editor of the Argosy. . 


Philip Bourke Marston, the English poet and 
essayist, died in London on Monday in his 
thirty-sixth year. His father, Dr. Westland 
Marston, was a man of considerable literary 
activity, and the son was very early in hfe 
thrown into the companionship of literary peo 
ple. He became more widely known by his 
critical and poetical contributions to the British 
and American magazines than by his books. 
By an accident in his childhood his eyesight 
was impaired, and during the latter years of 
his life he was blind and epileptic. 


The fourth Duke of Leinster is dead at the 
age of sixty-eight. He was Colonel of the Kil 
dare militia, and a Commissioner of National 
Education in Ireland. His family has been in 
Ireland for 700 years. 


In outlining the Irish party’s policy for this 
session, Mr. Parnell says that there will be no 
obstruction this year, that is, no deliberate or 
ganized obstructive measures. In general it is 
the intention of the Irish party to discuss the 
procedure fully and fairly, as they have done 
the questions already introduced ; but nothing 
more, 


Mr. Parnell is drafting a bill to extend the 
benetits of the Land Act to glebe tenants and 
holders in town parks as well as leaseholders. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday night, 
in the debate on Mr. Parnell’s amendment, the 
Marquis of Hartington made a speech in which 
he substantially said: ‘* Admitting that the re 
lations between landlords and tenants in Lre 
land were far from satisfactory, it was no rem 
edy to suspend, or reduce, or abolish the pay- 
ment of rent. Such a plan would be tound to 
be no boon to the poor tenants. The real reme 
dies for the agrarian crisis were to be found in 
providing larger productive employment for 
the people, or involuntary emigration conduct 
ed and supported by the local authorities. Still, 
wnere landlords existed the land Jaws must be 
enforced. It would never be possible to get rid 
of the ultimate resort of eviction. The course 
of the Government in prosecuting the authors 
of the plan of campaign was right and straight 
forward. It was the duty of the Government 
to attack men engaged 1n an illegal conspiracy 
and prevent their leading astray tenants who 
were their dupes. Mr. Giadstone had declared 
that the plan of campaign resulted from the 
policy of the Government in refusing to 
adopt the Suspension of Evictions Bill. Could 
Pariiament hold that, as a legitimate conse 
quence, the rejection of any measure left the 
people morally entitled to take the law into 
their own hands and do what Parhament had 
refused to do? If the plan of campaign was 
not illegal, if its enforcement was not stopped, 
there would be an end to all relations between 
landlord and tenant. It would cause an in 
ternecine war, and result in the total desiruc- 
tion of the power of the landlord to obtain any 
rent excepting what the tenant chose to pay. 
The suppression of the plan was a necessity if 
order was to be preserved. Mr. Parnell tad 
referred to the probable recurrence of dy24- 
mite outrages. He admitted that Mr. Parnell 
was not in & position to control dynamite 
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crimes, but he was in a position to disown 
them, ‘Ihev were not disowned, Mr. Parnell 
contented himself with warning Parliament 
that if a certain course were pursued the dyna- 
miters might resume operations, As to home 
rule, there remained a steadfast, solid barrier 
of 100 votes against Mr. Gladstone's scheme 
It was id'e and useless for the Home Rulers to 
present a vague resolution to the House on the 
ground that they had the confidence of the Insh 
people, knowing that they must the 
approval of the British nation.’ 


secure 


Mr. John Morley, speaking at Neweastle on 
Wedne sday night, said the Conservative I ibe 
ral union was crumbling away There had 
been no recoil of popular opinion on the Irtsh 

home-rule tide was flowing 


question; the 
slowly but steadily. Lord Hartington’s latest 


speech, he continued, revealed complete im 
potence in the face of a ditfeult problem, The 
question was, *‘ What are we waiting for?’ 


Ireland was admittedly orderly in many parts 
and surely the time was opportane to satisfy 


her wants. Even if Parliament adopted the 
Canadian scheme for Ireland, such a course 
would not be less Iberal than that of Mi: 


Gladstone 


Mr. Parnell’s amendment to the address in 
reply to the Queens Sproce h was nr lected on 
Friday by a vote of S52 to M46 The majority 


against the amendment is an accurate index of 
the prospects of Trish legisiation in the present 
Parliament, Althourh no whip bad been 


issued far the Liberals only six were 
ed for. All l 


the leading Un 
the Government. 


unaccount 


ionists voted with 


letter which ay 


the re 
it Westminster 


Mr. Gladstone has written a 
parently frankly concedes the 
tention of the Irish members 


point of 


The Tories among the students have torn up 
by the reots and destroved the tree planted at 


Cambridge University a fortnight ago by Mr. 


Gladstone The Laberal students threaten nm 
prisals. 
Mr. G. J. Goseben, Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, Was on Wednesday returned to Par- 
liament Hanover Square, 
The Liberals made litle opposition 

The British blue book on the affairs of Bul 
garia and Eastern Rumelia shows Salishbury’s 
Government during last autumn in a very bad 
licht. It confirms statements that have 
been made about intrigues on behalf ot Prince 
Alexander, in which the Queen herself has 
taken part. Indeed, the British agent at Sofia 
telegrapbed that at last the Prince ‘' expressed 
in the strongest terms his gratitude to the 
Queen and her Majesty's Government for the 
kindness they had invariably shown him, and 
hoped they would not add to the difficulty of 
his very painful position by urging him to re- 
main in Bulgaria.” Salisbury applied in turn 
to most of the European cabinets for assist 
ance in supporting Prince Alexander, but 
was snubbed all round, It was practically 
the Enghsh Government which brought the 
Prince back. but he abdicated at the moment 
Salisbury believed him most firmly reéstab 
lished. 


from St. George s, 


the 


It was reported from Rome on Monday that 
Signor Depretis had undertaken to form a 
Cabinet conjointly with Count di Robilant, 


The volcano of Mauna Loa, in Hawaii Island, 
is again active. The eruption began on Janu- 
arv 15th, the lava flowing down the south 
slope. Earthquake shocks have been frequent, 
without serious consequences, however. 


Great distress is reported to prevail among 
the people in the northern part of Newfound- 
land. The Government has already sent thou- 
sands of barrels of flour to keep them from 
starving, but the supply is inadequate. The 
ports are now frozen in, and it is imposstble to 
send supplies there in time to save many of the 
sufferers 
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THE VETO. 


Tne President's action in returning to the 
House without his approval the Dependent 
Pension Bill is the most striking event of his 
Administration. His message bas undoubtedly 
killed the measure, and the measure was the 
most important, the most far-reaching, and the 
most demoralizing which Congress has sent to 
the White House since Mr, Cleveland was 
inaugurated. The veto thus presents him in 
the character of a careful, wise, and courageous 
Executive, who, by the exercise of a great con- 
stitutional prerogative, has defeated an out- 
rageous scheme which was hastily passed by 
Congress in a characteristic fit of carelessness, 
folly, and cowardice. 

The message itself is a merciless exposure 
of what, according to that veteran Republi- 
can correspondent, Gen. Boynton, ‘‘ most of 
those who supported it are now convinced 
is a scheme engineered in the main by pension 
attorneys.” Mr. Cleveland shows with the ut- 
most clearness that the bill is so loosely drawn 
as to put a premium upon fraud on the part of 
new applicants, and to tempt pensioners receiv- 
ing less than $12 a month, who are now par- 
tially supporting themselves, to stop working 
and claim the larger allowance. He points 
out that the advocates of the bill in the 
two houses differed widely as to its mean- 
and consequences. He says that he 
‘‘eannot believe that the vast peaceful army 
of Union soldiers who, having contentedly 
resumed their places in the ordinary avoca- 
tions of life, cherish as sacred the memory of 
patriotic service, or who, having been disabled 
by the casualties of war, justly regard the pre- 
sent pension roll, on which appear their names, 
as a roll of honor, desire at this time and in 
the present exigency to be confounded with 
.uose Who, through such a bill as this, are will- 
ing to be objects of simple charity, and to 
gain a place upon the pension roll through 
alleged dependence.” He enforces the con- 
sideration, ‘‘sad but nevertheless true,” with 
which the examination of private pension 
bills has impressed him, ‘‘that already in 
the matter of procuring pensions there exists a 
widespread disregard of truth and good faith, 
stimulajed by those who, as agents, undertake 
to establish claims for pensions, heedlessly en- 
tered upon by the expectant beneficiary, and 
encouraged, or at least not condemned, by 
those unwilling to obstruct a neighbor's plans.” 
He declares that ‘‘the race after the pensions 
offered by this bill would not only stimulate 
weakness and pretended incapacity for labor, 
but would be a further premium on dis- 
honesty and mendacity.” He shows, by a 
reference to the consequences of the Ar- 
rears Act, how startling is the effect of new 
invitations to apply for pensions; and, by a 
reference to the history of the Dependent 
Pension Bill for Revolutionary soldiers, how 
ridiculously far below the actual expenditure 
all Congressional estimates have inevitably 
fallen. Finally, he refers to the fact that while 
it has been a cause of pride and congratulation 
to the American citizen that his country is not 
put to the charge of maintaining a large stand- 
ing army in time of peace, yet we are still liv- 
ing under a system of war taxation, which 
ought to be reduced, but which cannot be re 
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duced if this bill becomes a law, ‘‘ with its tre- 
mendous addition to our previous obligations,” 

There has seldom been a more signal illus- 
tration of the wisdom of the fathers in invest- 
ing the President with the veto power. Here 
is a bill which was whisked through Con- 
gress almost without consideration, on the pre- 
tence that it involved only the trifling expendi- 
ture of Jess than $5,000,000 a year, aud in the 
belief on the part of its supporters that favor- 
ing it would insure them the ‘‘soldier vote’ 
without offending any other class of voters. If 
the passage of a measure through each branch 
of Congress made it a law, there would have 
been no escape from the demoralizing and 
long-continued consequences of this piece of 
demagogism. But the Constitution gives the 
President ten days to consider every act 
sent to him by Congress, and makes his veto 
of a bill effectual unless overruled by a two- 
thirds vote in each branch. Ten days sufficed 
for so thorough an overhauling of this mea- 
sure by the press as conclusively de- 
monstrated that it never ought to have 
been passed, and for so unanimous a con- 
demnation of its Congressional supporters 
by public sentiment as to insure the defeat of 
the scheme upon a reconsideration. The pos- 
session of the veto power by a President who 
is not afraid to use it, thus rescues the nation 
from the otherwise inevitable consequences of 
a piece of hasty legislation. 

From the standpoint of current politics the 
veto is hardly less noteworthy than from that 
of political economy. The Pauper Pension 
Bill went through both branches of Congress 
without a word of protest, or even a single ne- 
gative vote, from all the representatives of the 
Republican party. Everybody in the country 
knows that, if the Republican candidate in 
the last Presidential campaign had been elect- 
ed, a bill thus supported by the Republican 
party in Congress would have been signed 
without a moment’s hesitation. But for the 
last ten days Republican newspapers in all 
parts of the country have been denouncing the 
measure in the most scathing terms, and ap- 
pealing toa Democratic President to save the 
country from this ‘‘ extravagant, foolish, and 
demagogical” measure (to use the words of 
the Chicago Tribune),which went to him with 
the endorsement of every Republican Senator 
and Representative. When we remember that 
only a little over two years ago these Republican 
newspapers were charging that the election of a 
Democratic President would ruin the country, 
the spectacle which has been presented for the 
past ten days of these same Republican news- 
papers beseeching this Democratic President 
to veto a Republican measure, is at once most 
amusing and instructive. 

As to the personal consequences of the Presi- 
dent’s action, there can be no question in the 
mind of any candid man. He hasbeen warned 
that a veto would lose him the ‘‘soldier vote,” 
and the organ of the Washington claim agents 
has made frantic appeals for his signature that 
were hardly disguised threats of political re- 
venge in case of a veto. Everybody in the 
country kbows that such arguments would 
have availed with the Republican candidate in 
the campaign of 1884, as they availed with so 
many Congressmen who knew that they ought 
to vote against the bill. Sundry Republican 





organs have emphasized the courage required 
in Mr. Cleveland’s action, by saying that 
his course in this matter would be a test of 
his mettle; that while it was easy enough 
to veto a private pension bill which had but 
few friends, it would be quite another thing to 
block a scheme pushed by such powerful in- 
fluences as were behind this measure. The 
concluding sentence of the message is the 
President’s reply, and it is such an appeal to 
the patriotism and justice of the American 
people as cannot fail to elevate its author inthe 
estimation of every right-thinking person: 
“The evil threatened by this bill is in my opinion 
such that, charged with a great responsibility in 
behalf of the people, I cannot do otherwise than 
to bring to the consideration of this measure my 
best efforts of thought and judgment, and per- 
form my constitutional duty in relation thereto, 
regardless of all consequences, except such as ap- 


pear to me to be related to the best and highest 
interests of the country.” 








THE DUTY OF THE ASSEMBLY COM- 

MITTEE. 
WE trust the Assembly Committee now inves- 
tigating the strikes in this city will not fail to 
examine Quinn and other leaders as to the 
machinery by which the strikes are supported. 
This is really the most important branch of 
the investigation. The other matters to 
which the Committee have been address- 
ing themselves—such as the cost of mining 
and transporting coal, and the rate of wages 
paid by the companies, and the disputes be- 
tween the workmen and the corporations 
out of which the late strikes have ansen 
—are comparatively unimportant, because 
the facts lie so near the surface. Any 
newspaper reporter can get at them. What 
most seriously calls for legislative inquiry 
is the internal machinery by which the strikes 
are carried on, because this is both a novelty 
and a mystery. Formerly a strike was simply 
the refusal of the men working under a par- 
ticular employer, or in a particular trade, to 
work any longer unless certain specific and 
published demands on the employer: were 
complied with. The strike, too, was al- 
most always preceded by negotiations which 
gave it the character of a business transac- 
tion, and it was managed by men in the 
trade and familiar with its needs and possi 
bilities. 

Under the new system which the Knights of 
Labor are seeking to establish, this is all 
changed. A secret and irresponsible body has 
been set up in this city, which exercises the 
power of ordering sympathetic strikes—that is, 
of ‘‘ calling out” the workers in any trade it 
pleases, whether they have a grievance or not, 
with the view of producing widespread social 
disorganization, and thus coercing the whole 
community, as it were, into helping to make 
effective the decrees of this hidden despot- 
ism. One result of this system is, of 
course, to make strikes when ordered ex- 
tremely large. Thousands are thrown out of 
employment in order to aggravate a dispute in 
which only hundreds are directly interested, and 
great misery is indirectly inflicted on thousands 
of others by enhancing the price of commodities 
and causing general business depression, post- 
poning investments and driving capital away. 
Another serious feature of sympathetic strikes 
—and to this we would especially call the at 
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tention of the Committee—is the fact that they 
are training large bodies of American 
citizens in the habit of blind obedience, in 
the performance of the most important 
acts of their lives, to unknown persons. One 
of our morning contemporaries the other day, 
while condemning the strikes as foolish, lauded 
this blind obedience of those who were ‘‘ called 
out” as a splendid example of devotion and 
discipline on the part of poor men. In reality, 
however, it is a very alarming political phenome- 
non. It makes the organization known as the 
Knights of Labor distinctly hostile to Ameri- 
can institutions. Any organization, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, whether church or 
order or brotherhood, which teaches men to re- 
gulate their lives under commands for which 
no reason is given them, or, in other words, to 
lead the lives of soldiers in the midst of peace, 
under authority unknown to the law of the 
land, is undoubtedly dangerous to the state. It 
is absurd to perorate against the Catholic 
Church or the Mormon Church while such an 
organization as the Knights of Labor isin active 
operation among us, To encourage such an orga- 
nization in teaching large bodies of men to obey 
without reasoning, without discussion, without 
knowing or asking the reason why, is to con- 
tribute in a greater or less degree to the over- 
throw of our present system of government. 
For they delude themselves grossly who sup- 
pose that if the Knights or any similar organi- 
zation became strong enough to put society 
in peril, society would surrender at dis- 
cretion and let itself be reorganized by the 
Powderlys and Quinns, On the contrary, a3 
the history of civilization everywhere shows, 
society would defend itself with the special 
weapons which the danger seemed to call for. 
It would modify its government to suit the 
occasion. it would meet a little despotism 
with a big despotism, and would pursue 
Master Workmen with colonels and gene- 
rals, and, when it caught the Walking 
Delegate ‘‘calling out” anybody, it would 
lock him up in jail, without benefit of clergy 
or privilege of habeas corpus. In short, it 
would sacrifice its liberty in order to secure 
peace and tranquillity. 

Though last not least, the sympathetic strikes 
call for money contributions on a scale never 
known in strikes before. The number of peo- 
ple they make dependent on assessments levied 
on workingmen who are not ‘‘called out,” is 
unprecedentedly large. The beneficiaries and 
contributors of this fund in such strikes as 
this last one of the ‘longshoremen and coal- 
handlers are in the main ignorant and sim- 
ple men. Probably the large majority of 
them are either unable to read or write, 
or only do so with difficulty. They 
have no familiarity with accounts or with the 
usages of the business world in the matter of 
receiving and disbursing other people’s money. 
It is needless to point out to the Committee, 
therefore, the immense opportunities for 
frauds on a great scale which every one 
of these strikes offers. In all of 
them large sums of money are received in 
small amounts by persons themselves impe- 
cunious and without credit, who publish no 
receipts, and render no accounts, and disburse 
it in such manner and at such times as they 
think proper. If a man were to start a 








savings bank or a charitable association 
on this plan, no matter who he was, he 
would soon be called to an account, es- 
pecially if, like ‘‘ Putnam,” or Quinn, the 
great strike leader, he was a hackman in win- 
ter and drove an ice-cart in summer, or, like 
the other Quinn, he was a bookbinder, who 
had abandoned his trade in order to reorganize 
modern society. 

The Assembly Committee, we trust, will 
see in this last consideration, if not in the 
others, good reason for getting the managers 
of District Assembly 49 before them, and asking 
them such questions about the receipt and dis- 
tribution of the money raised in aid of the 
late strike as will satisfy the public on the 
point whether these sympathetic strikes are 


not instruments of fraud on a_ great 
scale, of which manual laborers, or, in 
other words, a very poor class of the 


community, are the sole victims, and enable 
the Committee to report in favor of some 
remedial legislation. What this legislation 
should be, seems obvious enough. The daily 
publication of the assessments received, with 
the names of the donors, and of the amounts 
disbursed, with the names and residences of the 
recipients, should be made compulsory, and 
the Board of Arbitration should be charged 
with the duty of auditing the accounts. There 
is so little arbitration going on that it would 
have plenty of time for this purpose. If the 
Legislature fails to take this matter up, it will 
be guilty of a great wrong towards a very 
helpless class, 








THE POPE'S INTERFERENCE 
MANY. 
NOTHING more singular has occurred in Euro- 
pean politics within the present century than 
the direct interference of the Pope in the Ger- 
man elections on behalf of the Government. 
In the first place, we can recall no case 
in which orders have been openly sent from 
Rome to the Catholics of a parliamentary coun- 
try, directing them how to vote on a certain 
occasion. In all previous occasions of real or 
suspected Papal interference in domestic poli- 
tics, the influence has been exerted privately, 
or at all events indirectly. The word would 


IN GER- 





| Purpose, 


| this, 


is trying to push through the Reichstag. Th: 
majority in the Reichstag have not refused 
him the number of men he asks for. They 
have simply refused to allow the control of the 
army to pass out of their hands for more than 
three years, while he asks them to surrender it 
for seven. In surrendering it for even three 
years, they would be going beyond constitu 
tional usage. In other parliamentary countries 
the army is voted every year for one year and 
no longer. The concession of the 
Parliament is, therefore, really very great 
and it is made out of deference to the wishes of 
the three old men who founded the 
German empire. But whether this concession 
is sufficient for the safety of the empire, or whe 
ther it is too great for the interests of constitu 
tional government, are questions on which only 
Germans are qualified to pass; and any Get 
man who passes on them under the influence 
of any but German considerations—that is, who 
thinks, in voting on them, of anything but th: 
safety, honor, and welfare of — the 
nation—is, of course, a bad citizen 
Cardinal however, in 
Catholics to support the Septennate, 
pretend that either the Pope « 
anything about the matter, except that the 
adoption of the Septennate would please Bis 
marck, and render More 
make concessions to the Church 


German 


have 


Germ mn 
Jacobini, 


r he knows 


him disposed 
in the lewisla 


tion touching Church property and disciplins 


More extraordinary stil!, the Canlinal pr 
poses, as the means of softening Bismarck 
towards the Church, that Catholics should 


largely increase his powers as a fighting man 
What Bismarck complains of is, that the fa 
cilities at his disposal at for killing 
French Catholics are not sufficient, 
must improved, 
them made 
too, 


present 
and 
his of 

In for 
he enlarged on the difficulties of 
killing Frenchmen, on the vigor with which 


he and control 


more absolute. 


asking 





they resisted attempts to kill them, and on their . 


sensitiveness about preparations made for that 
Nevertheless, in the teeth of his ac 


count of French pride and valor, he declared 


| that the increase of the army as a threat against 


be passed to the clergy to get the faithful to 
support this or that candidate, or this or | 
that measure, on the ground that spiritual | 


interests required it; and the clergy would | 


give advice to this effect either from the pulpit | 


or through their parochial visits, abstaining 
carefully, however, from any mentien of higher 
authority. 


In fact, in all countries in which | 


. : . . | 
parliamentary institutions have been set up or | 


have existed during the present century, either 
the Protestant feeling or the radical feeling has 
been so strong that no party could afford to 
have it known that it enjoyed Papal support. 
Ireland was long the one exception to this rule, 
but of late the Pope would not venture even in 
Ireland openly to call on good Catholics to sup- 
port a bill in which the Church had no direct 
interest. 

In the second place, the bill which the Pope 
has chosen to recommend for Catholic support 
is a very extraordinary one for a foreign ec- 
clesiastic to take under his protection. No 
measure could well be more secular and domestic 
in its nature than the army bill which Bismarck 





Frenchmen would increase the chances of peace. 
There is probably not a man in Germany who 
agrees with him in this, or who does not feel 
that these vast military preparations in Ger 
many are gradually overcoming French re 
luctance to fight, and throwing France into 
the hands of a new military dictator. But the 
Pope and Cardinal Jacobini and the German 
Catholic bishops affect to believe that by ena- 
bling Bismarck to make an immense display of 
bullying, the French will be cowed into peace- 
ableness, or, as the Cardinal says, ‘‘ the danger 
of war will be averted in the near future.”’ 

It would be difficult to conceiye of odder 
work for ministers of peace, or an odder way 
of hastening the establishment of the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. Of all sorrowful sights 
of the modern world, the French and German 
armaments are the most sorrowful. When 
one thinks of the purposes for which these vast 
bosts are intended, and of the scenes we shall 
witness when they are brought into collision and 
their deadly science set to work, one naturally 
expects them to fill the soul of a successor of 
the Apostles with inextinguishable horror, and 
make bim feel that the first and best work of 
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the Chureh in our time would be torid hu- 
manity of this great curse —to persuade 
kings and rulers to turn their thoughts to the 
things which make for peace. One can 
hardly wonder that the masses are breaking 
away from the Church, and turning a deaf ear 
to the Christian Gospel, when we find the heads 
of the Church encouraging preparations for 
bloodshed, and advising voters that the main- 
tenance of immense armies is a means of avert- 
ing strife. 

esl lcanidemibnsiaiieiesienbideienieiios 


THE LATE LORD IDDESLEIGH. 


LONDON, January 21. 

Tue death of Lord Iddesleigh, whom Ameri- 
cans as well as Englishmen doubtless know better 
under the name of Sir Stafford Northcote, has 
caused deep and general regret in this country. 
He was probably the only eminent statesman 
whom both parties equally respected. He had 
filled a conspicuous place for many years, and 
filled it with integrity and dignity. The sudden- 
ness of his death, coming at a moment when pub- 
lic sentiment had already condemned the slight 
deemed to have been put upcn him in the recon- 
struction of the present Ministry, evoked a burst 
of sympathy such as has hardly been seen since 
Peel perished by an accident more than thirty 
years ago. The question as to his treatment by 
his colleagues is of only a transient interest; 
but your American readers may like to hear some 
personal impressions of a man with whose name 
they were familiar, and who, as one of the Com- 
missioners who negotiated the Alabama Claims 
Treaty of Washington in 1871, had been himself 
concerned in American affairs. 

He belonged to a type of politician less common 
among us than formerly, and likely to become 
still more rare as England grows more democrat- 
ic—the county gentleman of old family and 
good estate, who is naturally returned to Parlia- 
ment in respect of his social position in his coun- 
ty, who has leisure to cultivate bimself for states- 
manship, and has no need to supplement his pri- 
vate means by public office. Devonshire, from 
which he came, has preserved more of the old 
features of Eogl\ish country life than the central 
and northera parts of England, where manufac- 
tures and the growth of population have swept 
away the venerable remains of feudalism. In 
Devonshire the old families are still deeply re- 
spected by the people. They are nearly all allied 
to one another by marriage. Few rich parvenus 
have intruded among them; aristocratic society 
is therefore exceptionally easy, simple, and unos- 
tentatious, Tnere is still a strong local patriot- 
ism, whith makes every Devonshire man, what- 
ever his religious or political prepossessions, 
proud of other Devonshire men who rise to emi- 
nence, and waicb exerts a wholesome influence 
on the tone of manners and social intercourse. 
Sir Stafford was a thorough Devonshire man, 
who loved his county and knew its dialect: his 
Devonshire stories, told with the strong accent he 
could assume, were the delight of any company 
that could tempt him to repeat them. He had 
the regular education of the good old English 
type, was a schoolboy at Eton, then went to Ox- 
ford, won the highest distinctions as a scholar, 
and laid the foundations of a remarkably wide 
knowkdge of modern as well as ancient litera- 
ture. He served his apprenticeship to statesman- 
ship as private secretary to Mr. Gladstone, who 
was then (1845) a member of Sir Robert Peel's 
Government. When the great schism in the To- 
ry party took place over the question of free 
trade in corn, he was not yet in Parliament, and 
therefore had not to choose between Peel and the 
protectionists. In 1855, when he first entered 





the House of Commons, that question was settled 





and gone, so there was no inconsistency in his 
ranging himself with the Tory party, although 
himself a decided free-trader. His ability speed- 
ily brought him to the top. He became a Minis- 
ter in 1859, entered the Cabinet in 1866, when a 
new Tory Ministry was formed under Lord Der- 
by, and in 1576, when Mr. Disraeli retired to the 
House of Lords, he became leader of the Ministe- 
rial majority in the House of Commons. 

As a Parliamentarian he had two great and 
eminent merits—immense knowledge and admi- 
rable readiness. He was all his life a keen ob- 
server and a diligent student; and as his memory 
was unusually retentive, all that he had observed 
or read stood constantly at his command. In ques- 
tions of trade and finance—questions which ow- 
ing, perhaps, to their increasing intricacy, seem to 
be less and less mastered by practical politi*ians— 
he was especially strong. He was, indeed, the only 
man on his own side in politics whose authority on 
such matters was generally acknowledged, and 
the brunt of the battle feil on him alone when 
they came up for discussion. As he now had his 
old master for his chief antagonist, the conflict 
was no easy one; but he never shrank from it. 
Not less remarkable was his quickness in debate. 
His manner was somewhat ineffective, for it 
wanted variety. Sentence followed sentence in 
a smooth and easy stream, always clear, always 
grammatically correct, but the stream was per- 
haps too equable. There were few impressive 
phrases, few brilliant figures, few of those ap- 
peals to passion with which it is necessary to 
warm and rouse a large assembly. When the 
House grew excited at the close of a long party 
debate, and Sir Stafford rose in the small hours 
of the morning to wind it up in behalf of his par- 
ty, men felt that the ripple of his sweet voice, the 
softness of his gentle manner, were not what the 
occasion called for. But what he had to say 
was always to the point and well worth hearing. 
No facts or arguments suddenly thrown at him 
by opponents seemed to disconcert him; there 
was sure to be an answer ready. However weak 
his own case might seem, his ingenuity could al- 
ways strengthen it; however powerfutly the hos- 
tile case had been presented, he never failed to 
find weak places in it and to break it down by a 
succession of well-planted criticisms, each appa- 
rently small, but damaging when taken all to- 
gether. 

It was interesting to watch him as he sat on 
the front bench, with his hat set so low on his 
brow that it hid al] the upper part of his face, 
while the lower part was covered by a thick 
beard—perfectly motionless, rarely taking a note 
of what was said, and, to all appearance, the 
most indifferent figure in the House. But when 
he rose, one perceived that nothing had escaped 
him. Every point which an antagonist had 
made was taken up and dealt with; no point that 
could aid his own contention was neglected, and 
the fluent grace with which his discourse swept 
along was not more surpri-ing than the unfailing 
skill with which he shunned dangerous ground, 
and put his propositions in a form which made it 
difficult to contradict them. I remember to have 
heard an eminent chief of the opposite party re- 
mark, that nothing was more difficult than to de- 
fend your argument from Northcote, because he 
had the art of nibbling it away, admitting a lit- 
tle in order to evade or overthrow the rest. 

With these intellectual gifts, he possessed the 
still rarer merit of unfailing courtesy and a tem- 
per almost too unruffled. Not only did he never 
seek to give pain, even where pain might have 
been a wholesome discipline for pushing selfish- 
ness— he seemed incapable of irritation, and bore 
with vexatious obstruction from some members 
of the House and mutinous attacks from others 
who belonged to his own party, when a spirit 
less kindly and forgiving might have better se- 





cured his own authority and the dignity of the 
assembly. He seemed to proceed on the assump- 
tion that every one else was a gentleman like him- 
self, penetrated by the old traditions of the House 
of Commons. It is an assumption which, as his 
Own career proved, can no longer be safely made. 

His tactics in leading the Opposition against 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry from 1880 till 1885 have 
been often censured by his own party. That 
party was then furious at its unexpected defeat 
at the election of 1880; ic was full of fight, burn- 
ing for revenge, eager to denounce every trifling 
error of the Ministry, and give battle on small 
as well as great occasions. Hence it resented the 
calm and cautiously critical attitude which Sir 
Stafford Northcote took up. He saw, as impar- 
tial observers saw, that little was to be gained by 
worrying an enemy so superior in force and 
flushed with victory, and that it was wiser to 
wait till the Ministry should begin to make mis- 
takes and incur misfortunes in the natural course 
of events, before resuming the offensive against 
them. There is always a tendency to reaction in 
English popular opinion, and a tendency to mur- 
mur against whichever party may be in power. 
This tendency would before long have told in fa- 
vor of the Tories, with little effort on their own 
part; and when it was already manifest, a Par- 
liamentary attack could have been delivered 
with effect. Sir Stafford was probably right, 
but, being too prone to yield to pressure, he al- 
lowed himself to be drawn by the clamor of his 
followers into aggressive operations which, never- 
theless, not quite himself approving them, he 
conducted in what seemed a balf-hearted way. 

Not only was his own temper pacific, but he 
was too reasonable a man, too large-minded , too 
dispassionate, to be a successful party leader. 
He was superior to the ordinary prejudices of 
old-fashioned Toryism, while yet he was too cau- 
tious and conscientious to lend himself to the 
demegogism of Tory democracy. In fact, so far 
as political opinions went, he might, had for- 
tane sent him into the world as the son of a 
Whig family, have made an excellent Whig, re- 
moved as far from high Toryism on the one 
hand as from Radicalism on the other. There 
was, therefore, a certain incompatibility between 
the man and the position. The average partisan 
feit that his leader was not in perfect sympathy 
with his own sentiments. The militant parti- 
sans, whatever their sentiments, desired a pug- 
nacious chief. Had he possessed a more impe- 
rious will, he might have overcowe these diffi- 
culties, because his abilities and experience were 
so great that the party could not do without 
him, and his character stood so high that the 
mass of sensible Tories all over the country 
would have rallied to him, if he had appealed to 
tnem against the intriguers and malcontents who 
sought to supplant bim. Lord Salisbury has 
been blamed for not having given him a vigor- 
ous support against these intriguers ; but till 
more is known of the secret history of the last 
three years, it would be unfair to take the charge 
as proved. 

As an administrator, Sir Stafford Northcote 
was diligent, judicious, and singularly free from 
any taint of jobbery. He sought for nothing for 
himself ; he never abused his patronage; he 
never forgot the interests of the country; he 
never grudged labor, although there might be 
no prospect of winning credit by it. It was re- 
marked of him that even in great party meet- 
ings, where invective against political opponents 
is apt to be expected and relished, he never con- 
descended to abuse, and always argued fairly. 
Few statesmen of our times have been so gene- 
rally popular. The fire of bis opponents was 
hardly ever directed against him, even when 
controversy was hottest. In private life he had 
the charm of perfectly simple and unpretending 
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manners, coupled with a rich fund of humor, an 
immense store of anecdote, and a geniality which 
came straight from the heart. Three years ago, 
when the University of Edinburgh celebrated its 
tercentenary, he happened to be Lord Rector, 
and in that capacity had to preside over the 
festivities. Although a total stranger to Scot- 
land, and far removed (for he was a strong High 
Churchman) from sympathy with Scottish Pres- 
byterianism, he won golden opimions from the 
Scotch, as well as from the crowd of foreign 
visitors, by the tact and grace with which he 
discharged all his duties, and the skill with 
which, putting off the politician, he entered into 
the spirit of the occasion as a lover of letters and 
learning. Though it was in respect of bis politi- 
cal eminence that he had been elected to the 
office, every one felt that it would not bave been 
easy to have found in the ranks of literature and 
science any one fitter to preside over such a ga- 
theriog. 

He leaves behind few or none in his own party 
in whom the capacities of the practical states- 
man are so happily blended with a philosophic 
judgment and a wide culture. It is a combina- 
tion which was inadequately appreciated in bis 
own person, aud is likely to be less and less ap- 
preciated in the stormy epoch on which England 
seems to be entering. Vehemence in contro- 
versy, domineering audacity of purpose, the 
power of moving crowds by incisive and stir- 
ring harangues, are the qualities which the new 
geueration seems dispored to cultivate. They 
are qualities apt to be valued in a time of strife, 
a time when men are less concerned to develop 
and advance their principles than to consolidate 
the organization of their party and dazzle the 
nation by large promises or bold strokes. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE DAILY PRESS 
IN ITALY. 


Rome, January 21. 

AS against ‘‘J. W. M.” in No. 1123 of the Na- 
tion, Iam not disposed to claim a very high po- 
sition for the [talian press as compared with the 
leading English and American papers; but what 
your correspondent says of the principal papers 
is most unjust. The Ferseveranza is one of the 
best dailies on the Continent, and as able as ever 
it was; the Nazione of Florence is a high-toned, 
honest, admirably written paper, and one of the 
most influential in the kingdom. Its articles on 
the Papal question and the chief topics of Conti- 
nental politics are cast in the largest type of 
patriotism, and it never bends to local prejudices, 
lends itself to personalities, or fears to be locally 
unpopular. I ‘‘ read the Opinione of Rome,” and 
find it very clear-headed and fair, though I do 
not know its editor or one of its writers. The 
Tribuna, me judice, is far from being tbe best 
Roman paper, though I should hardly be prepar- 
ed to say which is. I should, six months ago, 
have named the Rassegna, but that was stopped 
in November, as ‘J. W. M..” says, not without 
some inaccuracy. The Rassegna was owned by 
Sonnino and Toraca. They differed on the course 
to be taken at the last crisis, and, both being 
deputies, one voted with, and the other against, 
the Ministry; and as they saw no prospect of 
working together, and neither cared to carry on 
the paper at his sole expense, they agreed to stop 
it lest it fall below the old standard in some 
other hands. It was as good a paper as any on 
the Continent, much of the character of the 


Temps of Paris, the best French daily. 

The Opinione, the Stampa, and the Riforma 
are all better papers, in my opinion, than the 
Tribuna; and the Popolo Romano, a small paper, 
contains (as it well may, being the official paper) 

litle besides concise aud well-written short arti- 
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cles expressing the views of the Ministry, and few 
papers in Italy give much space to anything but 
the news and internal correspondence, general Ita- 
lian information. Fanfulla and Capitan Fracassa 
are very bright, witty papers, and the Corriere 
di Roma is a capital daily, if a little too abun- 
dant in sparkling articles, admirably written, 
however. Besides these, there are scores of pa- 
pers not noteworthy by name, but, as local 
organs, creditable and always in good Italian, 
though, hke American country newspapers, de- 
voted to local interests. 

Italian journalism is unexciting, it is true, be- 
cause it has no cause to be savage or trenchant; 
but it is as clever intellectually as ever. The 
difficulty is that, as journalism lives on the sug- 
gestions of the day, it is dull on dull days. “J. 
W. M.” misses the entire character of Italian 
public life, which bas changed with the changed 
state of the country. IJtalians are too sensible to 
form parties on fictions, and, there being no 
parties and no party organs, and nobody being 
excited about topics of general publicity, the 
journals are for the time poorly supported. This 
makes them poorly paid, and throws them into 
the hands of men of political aspirations, and 
(inevitable consequence in all countries), instead 
of being party organs, they become personal 
organs. Very few of them pay expenses, and 
they are therefore mostly kept alive by subven- 
tions as was always the case. If the polo Ro- 
mano is the organ of the Ministry as a whole, the 
Stampa of the Department of the Interivur, etc., 
etc., in what is that better or worse than that the 
Riforma sbould be the organ of Crispi, the Roma 
del Popolo of Mazzini, the Diritto of Doda, or the 
Tribuna of Cairoli, etc., ete.? “Of the Fopolo 
Romano and its editor, the less said the better.” 
I do not know the editor, and have never heard 
him spoken of for ill or good; but I have the pa- 
per on my breakfast table every morning, and 
find it, if concise and reserved when I wish it 
would speak out, a respectable and dignified 
journal, able, always to the point, and with 
plenty of backbone. It is (and I speak from a 
position outside of the circle of Roman journal- 
ists, of whom I know not half-a-dozen) a paper to 
be well spoken of and read with profit. 

Plenty of papers are dead in Italy and plenty 
more will die, because, though Italy is an old 
country and its people a mature one, their state is 
in a metamorphosis, and the relation of parts is 
new, so that changes are continually taking place, 
new commercial interests developing, new 1n- 
stitutions being formed. But the life intellectual 
of the nation 1s as vigorous as ever it was, and if 
the absorbing or exciting topic does not offer, the 
subtlety and intellectual grasp are as great as 
ever. Italians as a nation do not read much, it 
is true, because education is still very limited; 
they lo-e little, considering what those nations 
generally read that do read much. They do not 
print many books, but we know nations that 
print too many. I cannot say, though I have 
every interest to wish it otherwise, that journai- 
ism is largely patronized in Italy: but [ can con- 
scientiously say that it is not falling off in ability, 
and if it does not govern the nation as in exciting 
days, it does all that the existing conditions de- 
mand, It is true that iu Italy journalism is 
mostly 111 paid, and occupies young men of talent 
who are forming their views and creating their 
positions, so that necessarily there is a great deal 
of immature work to be found in the journals. But 
one must be u dreary doctrinaire not to find in 
the Nazione, the Italia, the Pungolo, Ferseve 
ranza, Opinione, Riforma, and many others the 
proof that the Italian mind is as alert, active and 
subtie as ever it was if the theme offers. 
Why, even the old Osservatore Romano, organ of 
the Vatican, is ten times the paper it used to be 





when the Pope reigned over Rome. The views 
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of “J. W. M.” are those of one out of all present 
connection with politics and out of touch with the 
actual condition of Italy, forgetful that the entire 
Italian life has changed between 1870 and 156, 
and surprised not to find midi ad quatre heures 
Ww 
—S_ 
DUMAS'S “ FRANCILLON,’ 
Paris, January 2S, 1837 


I must confess having been disappointed in 
**Francillon,’ the new drama by Alexandre Du 
mas which is being played at the Th: Atre Fran 
caise, and, | will say at once, admirably played 
{ have no fault to tind with but the 
actors disappear, in this case, before the author; 
their perfection seemed to meeven rather irritat 


the actors 


ing, and I could at times not help asking myself 
if they were not doing too much for the author, 
and concealing too completely the imperfections 
of the piece. It is impossible not to feel great 
sympathy for Alexandre Dumas; there is in all 
his literary work a constant and at times an al 
most painful effort towards a better social ideal 
He isa 


moralist 


towards a higher standard of morality 
singular sort of moralist, but 
He has discovered virtue, as a traveller discovers 


he is a 


some new land, and he has liked it after having 
discovered it. He began life with the free-and 
easy ** Dame aux Cameélas,” and he surrounded 
her with a poetical halo. He afterwards found 
his way out of the “demi monde,” and took the 
mask off the face of the dangerous sdventuress 
who means to rise from the * 
the reai “‘monde.” He learned to distinguish 
between the good and the bad peaches, as band 
some as the good ones, but with a little black 
spot, the only sign of decay and corruption. He 
afterwards fought many a battle for the rights 
of the natural son, for the rights of woman, for 
divorce. 
thors of the law which has recently been passed, 
and which has reéstablished divorce in France, 
under certain conditions 

Under the various expressions of hia intense 


dew i-monde ” into 


He may be considered one of the au 


curiosity and of his moralzimng tendencies, under 
all his bitter expressions of contempt, of anger, 
at the sight of all the sufferings caused by the 
present arrangement of society, you can discover 
a fundamental idea, a Calvinistic idea, an innate 
belief in the iniquity of mav and of woman, Da 
mas believes in what the Puritans called the total 
depravity of man; and though he proposes to- 
day one cure, to-morrow another, for the evils of 
society, he really believes in none. It cannot be 
said of him, ** Castigat There 
is something sinister in his laugh; his pleasant 
ries are cutting, be bas no geniality. He is an 
artist, however, he can at times give us a poeti- 
cal and fresh outline of youth, of pure love, of 
the pleasures of maternity; but he seems 
ashamed of himself when he has dwelt too long 
in the azure of fine and pure sentiments, and he 
throws himself back immediately, as with a sud 
den jerk, into the dark abyss of vice, of hypocri 
sy, of corruption. He takes a dark view of life, 
ef his own time, and of all times; and, in this re- 
spect, he may be called a representative man. 
He is the true image of a generation which has 
no definite principles, no clear view of duty, 
which is working its way towards an unknown 
future with fear, with effort, without hope, in a 
sort of pathological despair. 

All these tendencies, all these preoccupations, : 
are found 1n a high degree in ** Francillon.” Du- 
mas has set before himself, as usual, a bigh and 
moral object: he wished to prove that conjugal 
tidelity 1s as imperative a duty for a man 4s it is 
for a woman; that a contract is bilateral, and 
that it cannot give rights without duties. Seo 
far, so good; but how has he worked out this 


ridendo mores.’ 





idea? He has beea obliged to invent very repul- 
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sive characters, and to show a husband, Lucien 
de Riverolles, who neglects his wife after two 
years of marriage, and who returns to his old as- 
sociates, among whom is a certain Rosalie Mi- 
chon, well known of all Paris. The first act 
throws us in the society of Lucien. We see him 
reading his nowspaper with the air of a man who 
is tired of his home; we see his friends, who have 
been dining with him—frivolous clubmen, com- 
panions of his youth, who speak before his wife 
as if she were not there. She has been accus- 
tomed from childhood to this freedom in her own 
circle and her own family. She never has felt 
any restraint; her mother died when she was 
young, her father is a clubman himself, a selfish 
old child. Her name is Francine, but she allows 
her husband’s friends to call her by her nick- 
name of Francillon. With the experience she 
acquired in her earliest days why did she marry 
Lucien de Riverolles? and, what is more, why 
does she love him ‘—for she loves hiny with an in- 
tense and hungry paszion, she loves him only, she 
has hardly any Jove for her young child, though 
she has nursed the child herself. A married 
friend, a Mrs. Smith, who belongs to her inti- 
mate circle, and who is a sort of repoussoir, as 
the French painters say, has in vain tried to per- 
suade her that, as soon as a woman is married, 
the wife must disappear in the mother. Fran- 
cillon is less a mother than a wife, and Jess a wife 
than a lover; she is passionate, eccentric, in 
many senses unreasonable; she has the modern 
malady, the névrose. The actress who plays the 
part, Mile. Bartet,is very high-strung, and she 
prepares us at once for the extraordinary beha- 
vior of Francillon. 

Everybody is gone: one after the other the 
friends bave taken their leave; the husband and 
the wife remain alone. Francillon is enervated, 
she is sentimental, she is angry. During the 
evening all these men have spoken of this Rosa- 
lie Michon, whom her husband once knew, whom 
he perhaps still sees; she is instinctively jealous, 
and she shows it, like a child of nature. The 
husband wants to go out, though it is late; she 
tries to keep him—no, he must go, he bas pro- 
mised some friends at the club to go with them 
to the Opéra ball; he must keep his promise. 
You see the scene: the man in haste, scornful, 
treating his wife like a child; the wife, struck at 
heart, humble first, then proud, finally angry 
and vengeful. She says to him in the end: 
**Mark my words, if you ever deceive me, it will 
be eye for eye, tooth for tooth.” He laughs and 
goes. He goes, and then we see a terrible change 
come over Francillon. She must follow him. 
She dresses rapidly, and, to the astonishment of 
the servants, leaves her house at one o'clock in 
the morning, alone, on foot. She goes, she is 
gone; the lamps are put out, and the curtain 
falls. 

This first act is the best; it is extremely clever, 
and, in the end, very impressive. The second 
and third acts are not so good. One night has 
made a great revolution. Francillon has taken 
a cab and gone to the door of her husband’s club; 
she has watched him, followed him to the Opéra. 
She has shown the cleverness of a detective, has 
procured rapidly a domino, has seen her husband 
in a box with Rosalie Michon, seen him go away 
with her; she has asked an unknown man to take 
her to the restaurant of the Maison d’Or, where 
he has gone himself. She has had supper in a 
room close to his room. She has had the same 
supper—she shows him the next morning the 
menu, shows him the number of her cab, gives 
him all the possible proofs of the vengeance she 
has taken. He will not believe her at first; she 
accumulates the proofs. He has deceived her, 
and did she not say to him: ‘‘ Eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth” ? 

I have heard that Alexandre Dumas was ex- 
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tremely afraid of the effect of this scene. There 
was indeed something very monstrous in the ac- 
tion of this young and so far pure and innocent 
Francillon. The pubiic feel instinctively that a 
human being cannot jump so desperately from a 
state of innocence and virtue into an abyss of 
vulgar and ignoble corruption. We say to our- 
selves what the poet says: 


* Quelque crime toujours précéde les grands crimes.” 


The scene is, however, conducted with so much 
skill that the public accepted it; we were all sur- 
prised at Francilion’s folly, but we did not exact- 
ly know how far she had gone. She left us in 
the dark; she spoke of herself as a woman who 
had made the sacrifice of her honor, but we did 
not know whether she was really guilty or not. 
Her husband did not know either. She bids him 
kill her: ‘‘Tue-moi donc ”—and he does not kill 
her. He assembles a sort of family council, and 
asks advice of everybody. This family council 
is one of the most extraordinary things I have 
ever seen on the stage. The father of Lucien, 
consulted by bis son, seizes the opportunity and 
tells us, in old-fashioned French, a conte de 
Brantéme ; he treats the whole matter very light- 
ly, insists upon haying cards brought, and plays 
a game of piquet with Mrs. Smith, to whom he 
says confidentially that really his son is ‘‘un serin.” 
This familiar expression is not easy tc translate: 
“*serin” is the name of a bird—it is equivalent 
to a fool, an idiot, a light-headed, silly creature; 
and the word is not too severe for Lucien de 
Riverolles, who thinks himself dishonored as a 
husband, and who takes everybody into his con- 
fidence. Every one of his friends gives his ad- 
vice, they all discuss his situation before him. 
One of these friends, called Stanislas, and fami- 
liarly called Stan, is the type of those men whom 
a modern dramatist has called the “‘inutiles”: he 
is a man of leisure and of fashion, and is disgust- 
ed with everything and everybody, and especial- 
ly with himself. He makes his outpourings of 
disgust and of ennui in the family council, and, 
finally, lights a cigar, and exclaims, “Il n’y a 
méme plus de bons cigares.” 

I was reminded of a recent and scandalous 
trial which bas for weeks occupied all England, 
by the behavior of M. Lucien de Riverolles, who, 
in this second act, cross-examunes all his servants 
on the subject of their mistress’s behavior during 
this unfortunate night spent at the Opéra and at 
the Maison d’Or. One of them, a footman, had 
followed his mistress to the door of the club, 
from there to the Opéra, from tce Opéra to the 
Maison d@’Or. There are some comical details in 
his cross-examination, and here the comedy be- 
comes a mere vaudeville. I am sorry to say that 
it remains so to the end. The dénouement would 
not be out of harmony with the plays of the 
Palais-Royal. What we all want to know is 
this : Is Francillon guilty or not? Has she really 
been as bad as she would have her husband think? 
In his anger, he declares that she and he must 
separate—that they must separate their fortunes 
first; and he sends for his notary (by telephone, 
for we now have telephones on the stage). The 
notary is absent, and who comes in his place ? 
His first clerk, a tall, handsome young man, who 
goes, when his work is finished, to the balls of 
the Opéra, and who, at the last ball, offered his 
arm to Francillon. There he is in the flesh, the bel 
inconnu, and the question now arises, Will he tell 
the whole truth, since she would not? He is ra- 
ther ashamed of himself, as he did not play the 
beau réie ; he did not even pay for the supper at 
the Maison d’Or—Francillon had paid for it her- 
self. The-truth finally comes out: the young 
clerk is not a dangerous Lovelace; Francillon 
has only made an escapade, and she is virtuous, 
as pure as the morning dew. Lucien de Rive- 
rolles also is virtuous: he only saw his Rosalie 





Michon because she wanted to have his advice 
on @ marriage which she meditated making with 
one of her numerous friends. ‘ Embrassons- 
nous et que ¢a finisse,” as the French often say. 
This is pure vaudeville, and— 
“ Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne.” 

Dumas has proved nothing. If we reflect a 
moment, we cannot take a very hopeful view of 
the ménage Riverolles ; we can anticipate new 
troubles in the union of this “serin” and of this 
neuropathic Francillon. There are some charm- 
ing, some eloquent and pathetic parts in this 
play, which on the whole is very unsatisfactory. 
What must be chiefly regretted is the disregard 
of common decency which is shown at times, 
and quite unnecessarily; there are some details, 
some words, which are truly painful in this re- 
spect. The play cannot be said to be immoral, 
for it even intends to be moral; but the author 
often forgets what modesty means. 





Correspondence. 


“INFLUENTIAL.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Having procured a copy of the Forum 
for last October, I find that | have something to 
say, in continuation of my letter of the 20th in- 
stant, regarding Bishop Coxe’s **‘ Americanisms 
in England.” . To what extent this is a misnomer 
for his article, shall be made out before I have 
done with it. 

Influential is a term the imagined misuse of 
which sorely disquiets him. In treating of it, 
however, he has betrayed that his conversance 
with literature, no less than his philological pro- 
ficiency, must be characterized as exceedingly 
pupillary. This is to be regretted. 

‘“* As a person,” he writes, ‘‘cannot be con- 
ceived of as poured out or infused, though his 
language may be flowing and operative like 
wine, I doubt whether an ‘influential man’ 
would be acceped [sic] usage even in Scotland.” 
There is allusion, in this, to the somewhat rare 
adjective influent, a word which occurs, in its 
strictly etymological sense, in Cowper’s ‘‘Thames 
with influent tide.” In passing, the Bishop re- 
fers, for influent, only to a quotation in Richard- 
son’s Dictionary; and this quotation he fathers 
on * Bishop Montague, a writer of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.” Here, as almost 
everywhere, he is deplorably uncritical. He gets 
the name wrong, he episcopizes his ‘‘ Montague,” 
and he antedates his time. The author in ques- 
tion is Walter Mountagu, second son of the first 
Ear! of Manchester, born in 1604. Leaving the 
Church of England, he joined that of Rome, and 
became Abbot of the Monastery of Nanteuil, and 
also of the abbey of St. Martin, near Pontoise. 
Richardson’s quotation is from his ‘ Miscellanea 
Spiritualia,’ of which the first part and the se- 
cond were originally published in 1648 and 1653, 
respectively. 

A much older authority than Walter Mountagu 
for influent, with one a few years later, deserves 
notice; for I pass by the doubtful Chaucerian 
substantive influents for influences, Lydgate, 
in the ‘‘ Lenvoye” to the last Book of his ‘ Bo- 
chas,’ written about 1450, has: ‘“‘ An heavenly 
signe by influent purveyaunce Sent from above 
to shew Edwardes right.” And Dr. Thomas Ful- 
ler, in his ‘ Church-history,’ published in 1655, 
says, in Book vii, Sect. iii, §6, relatively to Bishop 
Richard Cox, that he ‘‘ was vertually influent 
upon all, and most active . . in the pruden- 
tial part of Church-government.” In these pas- 
sages influent signifies ‘“‘exerting power”; and 
so it does, obviously, in Mountagu’s ‘* Humilitie 

. . is more operative and influent upon oth- 
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ers, then any other vertue,” which Bishop Coxe 
misquotes and misunderstands, 

The French have had, for some hundred years, 
asan intransitive verb, influer, ‘* to be of influ- 
ence,” ‘‘to act by a secret virtue”; and they 
now, further, use it causatively, in the sense of 
‘*to make to enter,” ‘“‘to infuse.” They likewise 
have, as a recent creation, the related adjective 
influent, ‘‘ possessing influence.” In like manner 
our old influent owed its existence, in all proba- 
bility, directly to influere, as employed by astro- 
logers. Otherwise, it was suggested by the sub- 
stantive influence ; in which case it has an ana- 
logue in experient, ‘‘ having experience,” an un- 
usual equivalent of experienced. I am not aware 
that we ever had a verb to influc, matching to 
imbue, though Joshua Sylvester presupposes it in 
his ‘‘ pleasant Influing of Pleiades.” See ‘‘ Job 
Triumphant,” in his ‘ Works’ (ed. 1621), p. 944. 
Gaule, in his ‘ Magastromancer’ (1652), p. 95, 
uses to inflow, ‘‘ to exert influence,” of the stars; 
and other writers on astrology have, presumably, 
done the same. Evidently enough, Bishop Coxe 
is of opinion that influential ought to have, ex 
clusively, the same meaning as influent—taken 
as one with inflowing—of which he appears to 
regard it as no better than an elongation, and as 
a depravation to boot. If not, why does he say 
that ‘ Dr. Johnson seems to allow it, in the sense 
of ‘exerting influence’; but, probably, physical 
influence is intended ”; implying that the lexico- 
grapher, when he constructed his definition, was 
nodding, or else it would have been something 
different? And why does he introduce the criti- 
cism of a brother bishop, that, as between in- 
fluent and influential, the former ‘“‘is the be.ter 
word”; while he himself calls it *‘ the more or- 
thodox word”? For the rest, mistranscribing, 
from Richardson’s Dictionary, Thomson's ** Thy 
influential vigour reinspires This feeble frame,” 
he dogmatizes that its influential is ‘‘ used for 
influent.” Of this we can hardly be sure. As 
my subjoined quotations, especially those from 
Gaule, bear witness, influential has been made 
to bear a variety of significations; but ‘ inflow- 
ing,” which Bishop Coxe identifies with the old 
influent, is not among those which I have chanced 
on. It cannot, indeed, be pronounced perempto- 
rily that, like Cowper with his influent, Thomson 
does not, in his influential, indulge in a literal 
Latinism, and would better have put penetrative. 
Still, the notion that he intends, by it, ** actuat- 
ing,” ‘‘ controlling,” “efficacious,” or, archaical- 
ly, ‘‘ prevalent,” is not to be dismissed as alto- 
gether unworthy of consideration. 

Substantial is from the genuine Latin substan- 
tialis ; and we have, or have had, a good num- 
ber of adjectives from factitious Latin vocables 
with the same terminatiun as that of substan- 
tialis, based on rhematic substantives, real or 
assumed. Anomalously, reverential is, as some- 
times employed, one with reverent. But confi- 
dential, differential, evidential, penitential, and 
providential, to go no further, ditfer, in import, 
from confident, etc. Yet, according to the Bish- 
op’s reasoning, the pairs should be synonymous, 
and the shorter members of them should be held 
to be ‘‘the more orthodox.” When philosophers 
wanted a technical term opposed to acfua/, they 
did not satisfy themselves with potent, burden- 
ing it with a new sense, but Anglicized the me- 
diewval potentialis. Similarly, to obtain an ad- 
jective importing not only ** possessed of influ- 
ence,” but ‘‘exerting influence,” ‘ pertaining to 
influence,” and so on, discarding the old influent, 
they built influential on influence, or they may 
have had influentialis ready to their hands for 
adaptation, developed from the Low Latin infiu- 
entia, 

Quite unexceptionable, for the French, with 
their verb influer, *‘ to be of influence,” is influ- 
ent, “ having influence ” the application of which 
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they confine to persons. ‘ An influential man” 
they render by ‘‘un homme influent” ; and their 
adjective is greatly inferior to ours, in not be- 
ing analogically susceptible, according to circum 
stances, of a multiplicity of significations, But 
our old influent, particularly in the absence of a 
verb fo influe, was naturally superseded by influ- 
entia/, Except to the learned, it must have had 
a strange air; and it did not immediately remind 
any but them, as influential did, of influence. 
Improvement on obscurity gave us influential, 
as it gave us influence fo, and then influence on 
—which displaced the Latinistic influence into— 
with ingredient of, in place of ingredient into. 
Bishop Coxe must excuse me if [ cannot help 
thinking that, even if he kad pondered his Bible 
more heedfuily, he might have been led to take 
a more tenable view of the word influential. The 
idea, authorized by the Holy Ghost, which trans- 
pires in the phrase ‘the sweet influences of Plei- 
ades,” points, unmistakably, in spite of John 
Gaule and other rationalizing expositors, to a 
belief in the effect of the stars on human destiny 
aud terrestrial matters generally. Here we have 
the term influence used in what is ascertained to 
have been its orginal acceptation ; it having 
been coined, hke ascendant, disaster, etc., as an 
astrological technicality. By influence, * influx,” 
our more or less distant forefathers, in their wis 
dom, understood, primarily, the action by which 
a mysterious ether, astral or lunar, comparable 
to the fluid with which the lodestone has been 
speculatively invested, reached our planet, and 
then, by a common figure of speech, that ether 
itself, regarded as an embodiment of occult en- 
ergy. Of course there was frequent occasion to 
speak of the stars both as putting forth their 
power and as simply endowed with power ; and 
their possession of power, or exertion of it, or re- 
lation to it, whereas it was not unequivocally de- 
noted by influent, was sufficiently well denoted 
(contexts favoring) by its successor, influential. 
While still current in astrology, however, tnjlu 
ential, soon after its rise, was engrafted on the 
popular speech. As far as I have discovered, it 
began to find favor, in ordinary discourse, in the 
dark days when Enghsh religionists, whether 
Laudian or otherwise, not only were familiar 
with the terminology of star-gazing, but were 
numerously wedded to that and kindred futili- 
ties and fatuities. But, much as I reluctantly 
leave unsaid, | must pass on to my quotations. 
*‘ The late learned Bishop of Chester "—that is to 
say, Dr. Jacobson—gave it as his judgment, 
Bishop Coxe alleges, that ** he doubted whether 
influential could be found in any writer before 
the present century, in a moral sense.” The 
American magnate eulogizes his old-country peer 
as being ‘* a specialist in English words.” From 
what has preceded and what is to follow, it may 
be inferred how far he justified the compliment : 


‘The more full and sweet tnfluential! mani- 
festations of his (God's) presence among them.” 
Rev. Thomas Case (145), Three Sermons (1644), 
», 32. 

**In like manner, Jesus Christ hath a 
very strong and tfluentiall vertue upon the 
Heart of a Christian.” Rev. Obadiah Sedgwick, 
Christ the Life (1650), p. 5. 

‘This is Jacobs Ladder: without this there is 
no Ascent or Descent, either Jnfluentiall or Per- 
sonall.” Rev, Thomas Vaughan, Anthroposo- 
phia Theomagica (1650), p. 23, 

* These influe ntiall Channels [of the stars] 
were broken ~ * The Starres and their mnfluen- 
tiail Constellations.” ‘ Influential’ vertues” [of 
the stars} ‘The influentiall motion of the 
* Consisting of an influential/ and ele- 
mentary mixtion.” ‘Potentiall influxes, influ- 
entiall proclivities, seminal! dispositions.” Rev. 
John Gaule, Magastromancer (1652), pp. 3, 49, 


63, 77, 136, 147. 
‘Their tnfluentiall beneficiall fellowship 
ceaseth.” ‘* The whole City, unto which he was 


profitably influential.” Rev. Simeon Ashe, 
Funeral Sermon, June 18 C655), pp. 10, W. 
“ Hurtful errours, influential on practice.” 


flue niial upor our practice.” 
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Rev. Dr. Isaac Barrow (died 1677), Treatise of 
the Pope's Supremacy (ed. 1687), p. 140.) © This 
(God's doing} I put in the first: place, as previons 
in nature, and influential/ upon the rest.” “The 
consideration that God doth uphold all things 
may, upon several good accounts, be on 
“Our Saviour’s 
example is especially influential upon practice 
** Meek and gentle ways, directly tnfuentic 
upon mind and conscience.” ** Their deportment 
being of higher consequence, and most influcn 


tial on -. world.” Barrow, Works (ed. LOS6, 
1687), vol. i, p. 145; vol. ia, p, 168; vol. ui, pp. 53 
289, 425. 


* History should do Justice to all Persons ex 
traordinarily qualified, and influential on Affairs 
of the Public.” ‘So influential are Faction and 
Prejudice, in Matters of Justice.” *‘ He was of 
such an over-ruling Genius as enabled 
him to be very tnfluential among the Citisens 
Roger North (died 1734), Keamen (i740 » Pp Zi, 
SIS, ASO 

“You must needs think 
more; so flatly denied, 


¢ 


but I will say n 
and youre xt Ample so on 
Auential.” Samuel Richardson (1754), Corn 
spondence (1804), vol. ili, p, 216 

‘**More ceremony, and a greater regard fou 
forms, . are, I will venture to assert, on 
fluential principles in every other -~ dom of 
Europe.” ** All the qualities ould be 
blended together iu our minds and baie, and 
made influential of (i. ¢, on) our opinions and 
practices.” ‘From the want of successors ¢ 
his crown, in infil ential deg rees,” “The om 
Auential honour of an able and steady armit 
tration of pe * “But the goodness of bis 
troops is to be attributed to the discipline he has 
established, the incitements he hey made bappily 
influential.” Anon., The Herald AIST S). vol 4. 
p. 121; vol. ii, pp v7, 1A, 140, Ot ed. 1748 

** Perhaps thou art a leading man, and the Es 
teem of thy wisdom is influential on the cond: 
of others.” “* Both these societies are influent! 
on those who belong to them Rev. Wilham 
Jones, of Nayland (some time before Isa). 7A 
logical and Miscellaneous Works (S10), Vol. i 
p. 145; vol, ii, p. 11. 

The Rev. Joseph Gilanvill, 
has influential 
twice. 

Only Sir Thomas Browne 
tionaries, for influentially, 
oldish quotations for it: 

** Why the starres should be 
influentially operating.” Gaule 

“Christ is tnfluentially operative in the soul 
where he resideth.” Rev. Simeon Ashe, Funera! 
Sermon. March 10 (164), p. 27. 

* Though they were few men comparatively, 
yet — nfially they were many.” Bishop Gau- 
den, Ecclesice Anglican Suspiria (1659), p, 825 


las) 


who died in 


six times, and uninfluent: 


is cited, by the di 
Here are three other 


more notable for 
as above), p. 7 


Ata period when influential was seldom used, 
we occasionally find, in its stead, influencing: 

‘The house was not contaminated with the 
more influencing example of the Perdita.” The 
New Spectator (1784), No. viii, p. 7. 


In my ‘Modern English’ there are particulars 


touching influential and influencive which I 
shall not here repeat. Since I printed that work, 
in 1873, supposing that I had satisfactorily 


proved influential to have been of good repute in’ 


former times, I have not, I am convinced, made 
a note of one instance of its occurrence in ten 
that I have met with in authors of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The array of 
citations produced above is, consequently, most 
meagre, as compared with what it might have 
been 

“*An influential person, even now,” says 
Bishop Coxe, * is an expression hardly tolerable.” 
I have lived upwards of forty years on British 
soil; and I feel that [ ran no risk whatever of 
being thought to labor under hallucination in as- 
serting that not one Englishman out of 1i0,0C0 
would hesitate to say that so and so is “an influ 
ential man in his county.” If Fuller, as has 
been seen, qualified Dr. Cox as influent, surely 
we may be permitted to qualify Dr. Coxe, at 
least in his ecclesiastical capacity, as influential, 
unlikely as he may be, without long-continued 
and independent research, to win that epithet in 
the department of our vernacular philology. 

Your obedient servant, F. HALL. 
MARLESFORD, WICKHAM MakKET, Jan. 23, 1887, 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 


To THe Eprror or THE NarTIon: 


Sir: There is one thing which it seems as if 
the people of the United States were entitled to 
know, and that is the condition of their national 
accounts, the facts as to the national income and 
expenditure. But they evidently cannot do this 
if half-a-dozen authorities, officially of precisely 
equal weight, each tell them a different story. 
According to your statement, Senator Morrill 
says there is a deficit of 24 millions, Senator Al- 
lison says there is asurplus of 15 millions (or, 
allowing for the suspension of the Sinking Fund, 
if it is suspended, of 63 millions), while Senator 
Beck undertakes to show that this is 27 millions 
too small, and that there is areal surplus of 90 
millions. Considering that upon a correct esti- 
mate depends the necessity of a reduction of 
revenue or the possibility of increased expendi- 
ture, and, what is more important, whether the 
Treasury, by drawing in its surplus in @ash, shall 
seriously endanger the money market, it is plain 
that this is not the way in which the finances of 
anation should be managed. It is stated that 
all these jarring calculations are based upon the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. One 
might suppose that this report was an ancient 
manuscript discovered in some Eastern monas- 
tery, over which scholars might wrangle for cen- 
turies without coming to any conclusion. In 
fact, there is one man whose proper function and 
whose duty it is to make the whole matter clear 
to a cent, and without the possibility of a doubt, 
under cross-examination by all of these critics. 
For that purpose it is only needed that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should be admitted to a 
share in the financial debates of the two 
houses. 

There is a growing consciousness throughout 
the country that the Speaker of the House hus 
the most extensive and the most irresponsible 
power of any man in the Government. By his 
entire control of the make-up of the committees, 
subject only to the partisan influences which 
have elected him, and his option of ‘‘ recogniz- 
ing” or giving the floor to whom he pleases, he 
can suppress, or, to a certain extent, promote, 
any legislation at his discretion. It appears that 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. Randall are the heads of 
two factions, though that is not what they call 
themselves, which take different views as to the 
methods for the necessary reduction of the reve- 
nue. Mr. Morrison’s scheme, which was sup- 
ported by the Speaker, Mr. Carlisle, was refused 
consideration by the House, and Mr. Randall and 
his friends asked for a consideration of theirs; 
whereupon, according to a correspondent, 


** After consultation with Mr. Morrison. the 
Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee and other leading Democrats, the 
Speaker has decided not to grant this request, 
nor to recognize any one for the purpose indi- 
cated. The Speaker and his friends do not think 
it 1s either fair or just, under the circumstances, 
that Mr. Randall and his friends should be re- 
cognized for this purpose.” 


But Mr. Randall, also, can play his little game. 
The Naval Defence Bill is referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and Mr. Randall, prob- 
ably ‘‘not thinking it fair or just under the 
circumstances ” that it should be considered, de- 
cides to put it in his pocket and button it up for 
the short remainder of the session. 

These are interesting methods of carrying on a 
great Government. Does it not ‘‘jump to the 
eyes” that the executive branch, which is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the finances as 
well as of the navy, should have the right to 
bring its proposals before the houses, and public- 
ly demand consideration of them in the face of 
the country ? G. B. 

Boston, February 14, 1887, § 





A QUESTION FOR KATHEDER SOCIAL- 
ISTS. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NaTION: 

Str: Dr. Richard T. Ely, writing in the Feb- 
ruary number of the North American on Ame- 
rican Economists, insists that in a science there 
must be no “orthodoxy,” that, on the contrary, 
its votaries can become useful to the world only 
so far as they dissent from received opinions. 
In the science of political economy, he says, pro- 
gress works altogether in a circle. Nothing has 
been accomplished. No truth has been estab- 
lished by the labors of a century—not even the 
one simple proposition that the less lawmakers 
interfere with the course of industry, the better 
it is for all concerned. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he tells us, economists were right in saying, 
Don’t; but now they properly say to the State, 
Do! 

I have one little question to ask “heretical” 
economists who trust in the power of legislation 
(navigation acts, tariffs, inter-State commerce 
bills, eight-hour laws, etc.) to make men happy 
and rich. Does all interference by the lawmaker 
increase human bappiness and wealtb, or must it 
be wise and well-considered interference ? 

The reason [ ask the question is this. Living 
now for thirty-five years in one district, which, 
in the average intelligence of its people, comipares 
well with that of the United States in general, 
and having watched no less than eighteen elec- 
tions for Congress, I do not recollect a single one 
at which the successful candidate was chosen 
with any view to his supposed superior wisdom 
or learning in political science. Generally it was 
some lawyer, who had made a reputation by 
mere gift of gab in criminal or ‘‘damage” cases. 
Sometimes he was selected for his friendliness to 
foreigners or for his Know-nothing hatred of 
that class of the community, for his Jove of the 
Union or his sympathy with the suppressed re- 
bellion; at times he owed his seat to the liberal 
and skilful employment of money at the polls or 
in a Democratic primary. But nota single man 
has, from this district, in thirty-five years, been 
sent to Congress because the people, or even be- 
cause his friends, believed in his particular fit- 
ness to grapple with the grave political questions 
which might come up at Washington. More- 
over, after they all got there, they learned very 
httle. Our present member, the best we ever 
had, spent all bis time at the Capitol in acting as 
gratuitous claim-agent for bis constituents, re- 
gardless of party. Of his predecessors, one spent 
his waking hours mainly at the poker table, and 
another in drinking whiskey. Yet we have never 
sent a prize-fighter to Congress, as a New York 
district did once, nor a Fenian blatherskite, as a 
section of Chicago did twice; and 1 feel quite 
confident that the Louisville members of Con- 
gress are a fair sample of the wisdom and ability 
of the nation’s lawmakers. 

Now, if political economy is a science in which 
no solid ground has ever been reached, is it not 
somewhat chimerical to expect wise measures, 
benefiting society, based upon the still to be dis- 
covered new and true principles of that science, 
to be enacted by such a Congress as repre3ents 
the American people ?—Respectfully, L. N. D. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., February 7, 1887. 





‘* AMERICAN” ARCHITECTURE. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The following words of the Government 
Supervising Architect, taken from an interview 
published in the Detroit Evening Journal of 
February 5, 1687, may be of general interest. He 
is describing the new Government building to be 
erected at Detroit, and says: 


* The style of architecture is cosmopolitan, or 





American, if you please. I have endeavored to 
combine the serene dignity of Greek architec- 
ture with the Gothic, at the same time appl: ing 
the vigorous lines of the English, the artistic feel- 
ing and grace of the French, the refinement of 
the Italian, and the systematic adaptation of the 
German schools. Iam pleased of tne results so 
tar.” 

When a private man indulges in such preposte- 
rous talk as this, we smile at his ignorance. Con- 
sidered as the utterance of a public official, 
charged with the duty of selecting plans for the 
important public buildiogs which the Govern- 
ment is every day erecting, it is of sadder signi- 
ficance. Does it mean that the dull but barmless 
conventionalism of the past is about to be super- 
seded by this new *‘ American”—but no, spare 
us !—this ‘‘ cosmopolitan,” type of public build- 
ing, of which the Supervising Architect 1s the pa- 
tentee? The ‘‘results” of which Mr. Bell is so 
enamored may be best described in the words of 
a local architect, to whom the plan was submit- 
ted: 

“It is certainly very cosmopolitan. The main 
dome is a copy from the Louvre. The corner 
domes are after the Grand Opera House, Paris. 
The cornice work is too heavy—some seven or 
eight feet across its surface. I see weak attempts 
at Corinthian architecture surmounted by 
arches of the Romanesque. The cupola on the 
Shelby St. front is Queen anne; and, ia a word, 
the whole lacks strength and symmetry.” 

The President could not render a service of 
more lasting benefit than a thoroughgoing re 
formation of the Supervising Arch.tect’s office. 

Wm. W. Hupson. 

Detro!t, Micu., February 7, 1887. 





HOW TO COLLECT A LIBRARY. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION ;: 


31R: The Russian book-beggar whose ways 
were exposed by one of his victims in your issue 
of February 10, is still at work; and as letters 
from him addressed to authors in this country 
are likely to arrive for some time to come, an 
added word of warning may perhaps be timely. 
On the 1st of February I received the following 
letter: 
‘* Chemins de fer 


du Siid ouest 
de la Russie. 


Direction Centrale. 
_ ** Krew, January 15, 1887. 
‘“*My Dear Sir: I am informed that you are a 
author of the work on Biology for university 
students which has great success in America. If 
it is permitted for a stranger, may I ask asa 
great tavour that you will be good enough as to 
send for me, as to your coliega, a copy of the 
book. [am forced to solicit this favour by im- 
possibility to obtain the book 1n this country. 
“Tam, 
** Dear Sir, 
** Your most obedient servant, 
** ROMAN PLasTouNOFF, M. D.” 


Pleased to find the book wanted so far from 
home, I was about to forward a copy when a 
friend interposed. It is clear from his appeal 
for a work on natural science as well as for one 
on political economy, that this feliow—unlike our 
highway tramps—is omnivorous. It will be no- 
ticed, also, that in this letter he signs himself 
‘“*M. D.,” in order the better to urge his request. 

Yours truly, 


Wu. T. SEDGWICK. 


Mass. INsT. OF TECHNOLOGY, BosTON, 
February 12, 1837. 





THE SOLDIER'S PATRIOTISM. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NatTIoN: 


§1r: In the public discussions of the Pension 
Bill now before Congress, no politican seems to 
have had the courage to present one phase of the 
subject, which, to my mind, is of the utmost 
significance, No man with any regard for the 
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honor of his country or the reputation of its citi- 
zens, can fail to view with alarm and disgust the 
growing rapacity of a class of persons who, 
while posing as patriots, inspired to fignt the 
battles of the commonwealth by a decent and 
manly ambition to maintain its integrity, are yet 
eager to Larter an honcrable reputation for such 
stuff as hirelings, the world over, will fizht for. 
Honor is prostituted to very base uses when sol- 
diers accept alms for having done what every 
man of proper spirit thought it his duty todo. I 
do not allude to those who have been crippled in 
war. It is the privilege of the country to pro- 
vide for them. But I do protest that the repub- 
lic is disgraced by the greed of its soldiers. They 
should be the first to resent such an imputation 
as is contained in the Pension Bill. The country 
is come to a pretty pass when men are content 
to receive pensions rather than the good opi- 
nions and gratitude of their fellow-citizens. 
| : ae 


St. Louis, February 8, 1887. 


Notes. 


A NEW edition of W. W. Story’s ‘Roba di 
Roma,’ enlarged by the author and brought down 
to date, is about to be published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. from entirely new plates. 

Roberts Bros. have in preparation ‘Some Chi- 
nese Ghosts,’ by Lafcadio Hearn; ‘ Dante,’ a 
sketch of the poet’s life and works, by May Al- 
den Ward ; ‘Cathedral Days: a Tour tbrough 
Southern England,’ by Anna Bowman Dodd ; 
‘Sonnets in Shadow,’ by Arlo Bates ; ‘ Between 
Whiles,’ a volume of short stories by the late 
Helen Jackson: ‘A Week away from Time’—on 
Cape Cod, namely, ** by anumber of Bostonians ”; 
and ‘ A Short History of Philadelphia,’ by Susan 
Coolidge. 

Ticknor & Co. publish next week ‘ Forced Ac- 
quaintances,’ a story by Edith Robinson; and 
‘The Life and Works of Giordano Bruno,’ the 
new volume in the English and Foreign Philo- 
sophical Library. 

A complete translation of Mme. Spyri’s ‘Kurze 
Geschichten’ is promised by D. Lotirop & Co., 
Boston. 

The Rand Avery Co., Boston, are to publish 
Mr. Jozeph Cook’s Monday Lectures for the sea- 
son of 1887. 

Index-making has delayed the appearance of 
Karl Kron’s ‘ Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicycle,’ so 
that April is the date now fixed upon. The au- 
thor-publisber’s address is Station D, New York. 

For five years (1873-1878) the late lamented 
Prof. E. J. Belot, of the Lyons Faculty of Let- 
ters, author of the classic ‘ Histoire des chevaliers 
romains,’ devoted himself in his lectures to the 
history of the United States. His intention was 
to make a work of them in several volumes, but 
nothing has yet seen the light except a study of 
the peculiar landholding in common established 
on the island of Nantucket (printed in the Lyons 
Annuaire for 1584). Since his death, however, 
by the gift of his chillren, his manuscripts have 
passed to the Faculty—among them his lectures 
on our country, ‘‘entitrement rédigés.” These 
it is hoped to publish, as we learn from Prof. 
Bayet’'s very sympathetic and appreciative no- 
tice of his colleague in the Revue Internationale 
de UEnseignement for January 15. M. Belot 
was an ardent advocate of the important move- 
ment which has resulted in founding the Uni- 
versity of Lyons—-the beginning of provincial in- 
dependence upon the University of France. 

To put the ‘ Nation in a Nutshell,’ as Mr. Geo. 
M. Towle professes to do in ‘a rapid outline of 
American history” (Boston: Lee & Shepard), 
one must have more than a nutshell full of know- 
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ledge of his subject to begin with. We will test 


‘The Nation. 


Mr. Towle’s equipment by a single passage (p. 98): 
“Tt was early in General Ja*kson’s Presidency 
that the small but determined * Liberty party’ 
of the North began to attract attention by what 
was considered the extravagance of its utterances 
and the absurdities of its proposals. The Quaker 
Lundy published his Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation ; Garrison put forth the Liberator,” etc. 

Mr. Towle is not alone in this confusion of 
dates, pames. and circumstances. Here is Mr. 
Ben. Perley Poore, in his ‘Reminiscences’ (Phila- 
delphia: Hubbard Bros.), recording that—* It 
was during the Administration of Mr. Van Bu 
ren that the English abolitionists first began to 
propagate their doctrines in the Northern States, 
where the nucleus of an anti-slavery party was 
soon formed ” (vol. i, p. 210). In this statement 
there is not a word of truth. There is positive 
chronological inaccuracy and a false implication 
of cause and consequence in this extract from 
the late Hugh J. Hastiogs’s * Ancient American 
Politics’ (Harpers), page 120; * It was during 
the Administration of President Jackson that 
England (1834) passed her first act emancipating 
the slaves of her West India possessions. The 
abolition of slavery by England was a great 
event, and hail immenss power upon the minds 
of Americans. The subject of emancipation in 
many of the free States was opened with energy 
and activity. Abolition societies were formed,” 
etc. 

The pleasant announcement comes across the 
Atlantic that Mr. Robert W. Lowe's theatrical 
bibliography is at last in press, and that Mr. 
Lowe is also at work on an edition of Dr. Do- 
ran’'s ‘ Their Majesties’ Servants,’ one of the best 
books about the stage ever written. Mr. Lowe 
will add notes, and his publishers will add many 
illustrations. Among the ether books of theatri- 
cal interest soon to appear are Mr. James An- 
derson’s ‘ Seven Decades of an Actor's Life,’ and 
‘Yesterdays with Actors,’ by Mrs. Winslow, for- 
merly Miss Kate Reynolds. The latter will be 
published by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 

The latest volume of the ** Book-Lover’s Libra 
ry” is Mr. H. Trueman Wood's ‘ Modern Methods 
of Illustrating Books,’ a most interesting subject, 
already ably treated by M. A. de Lostalot in the 
volume on‘ Les Procédés de la Gravure,’ in the 
* Bibliothéque de lEnseignement des Beaux- 
Arts.” Mr. Wood's book suffers by comparison 
with M. de Lostalot’s because the English writer 
has a verbose and lumbering style, an insularity 
of taste not uncommon among English art cri 
tics, and a limited appreciation of what is really 
good in engraving ; but its chief defect is the 
absence of illustrations, which are an absolute 
nevessity in any discussion of such a subject. 
M. de Lostalot gave examples of almost every 
kind of engraving, and Mr. Wood gives none at 
all, Although the latter rebukes English pub- 
lishers for their lack of enterprise, he seems to 
be quite unaware of the great inferiority of Eng- 
lish processes of mechanical engraving to the 
French or the American. The value of Mr. 
Wood's httle book lies in his elaborate state 
ment of the principles of the various mechanical 
processes, 

Or all the cheap “ libraries,” quite the cheap- 
est 1s the ‘‘ Nouvelle Bibliothéque Populaire,” 
just started in France (Paris: Henri Gautier ; 
New York: F. W. Christern), of which the suc- 
cessive volumes are to cost ten centimes (two 
cents) each. The volumes are thirty-two pages 
long, and each is to contain a complete work. 
Among the volumes already published are Hoff- 
mann’s tales, * Hamlet,’ Chateaubriand’s ‘ Der- 
nier des Abencérages,’ the speeches and proca- 
mations of Napoleon L., the letters of Louis XIV.., 
Goethe's ‘Hermann and Dorothea.’ Among the 
volumes publisbed or promised are four trans- 
lations from American authors—‘ Histoires Mys- 
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térieuses,' by Edgar Poe ; Longfellow’s ‘ Evan- 
geline’; *‘Reécits californiens,’ by Bret Harve ; 
and ‘ L’Héritage du More,’ by Washington Irv 
ing. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have for sale a vanety 
of little paper books bouod with silken thread, 
constituting a “Japanese Fairy Tale Series.” 
Their place of publication is Tokio, but they are 
made available for the Anglo-Saxon nursery by 
idiomatic translations—No. 8, for example, 
*Urashima,” having been turned into English 
by B. H. Chamberlain. They are uniform in re 
spect of size and in betng copiously illustrated, 
from cover to cover. 


The stories vary in charac 
ter from a pointless narrative like ** The Mouse's 
Wedding,” to the miraculous legend of * The 
Old Man Who Made the Dead Trees Blossom,” or 
to Rip Van Winkle in the garb of * The Fisher 
Boy Urashima,” or te the variant of Mercury 
and the Woodchopper (or, in the fairy tale, of 
Toads and Diamonds), called here © The Old Man 
and the Devils,” aud again “The Tongue Cut 
Sparrow.” Theart of these little books is not the 
highest of the Mikado’s kingdom, but it is tho 
roughly characteristic, and clever to an extent 
which will strike even the youngsters who read 
these simple tales. One that we not men 
tioned, a ** Brer Rabbit” story, is rather cruel in 
its meting out of poetic justice; and to one or tw 
others similar objection might be made. But the 
humor often covers up the barbarity. 

In the Harvard University Bulletin for Janu 
ary are to be found a continuation of the cata 
logue of the Dante collection, by Win, Coolidge 
Lane; a new (supplementary) index of reference 
lists and special bibhographies inclu ied in peri 
odical and other publications of recent date, by 
the same assistant; a calendar of the Sparks MSS 
in the college library, by Justin Winsor; and 
notes on this library's subject-catalogue. 

A question now agitating literary circles in 
England is whether or not the practice of lend- 
ing books and manuscripts from the Bodleian 
Library should continued. The London 
Times of January 3, calls attention to a recent 
pamphlet on the subject by Prof. H. W. Chand- 
ler, one of the curators of the library, The 
original statute of the founder, Sir Thomas 
Bodley, expressly and peremptorily forbade the 
loan of any books deposited in the library on any 
condition whatever. For a time this was ob- 
served so rigidly that Laud was refused a manu- 
script which he had himself given, and both 
Charles Il. and Cromwell were unsuccessful ap- 
plicants for the loan of books. Of late years, 
however, an exceedingly lax practice has crept 
in, and now valuable books and manuscripts are 
sent freely to all parts of England and the Conti- 
nent, There is even what is known as the * bor 
rowers’ list,” on which are the names of 111 per- 
sons, including two ladies. This, the 7imes con- 
tends, is contrary not only to the spirit, but to 
the letter of even the somewbat modified statutes. 
It insists that the Bodleian had become the de- 
pository of valuable collections mainly because 
of ifs supposed inviolability as a reference libra- 
ry, and that Cambridge, which has made the 
University library a lending library, has suffered 
in consequence. It closes with a vigorous ap- 
peal to Convocation Ww put a speedy end to a 
practice *‘ which is contrary to the true interests 
of letters and of study.” 

It is announced that the manuscript of Shel- 
ley s ‘‘ Mask of Anarchy,” of which we mention- 
ed the late discovery, is immediately to be repro- 
duced for the Sneliey Society’s Extra Series, and 
will be ready at once. In connection with it Mr. 
Forman has pointed out that the sketch which 
Mrs. Shelley mentions in her accompanying letter 
as drawn after her husband, is the character of 
Adrian, Earl of Windsor, in her novel ‘ The Last 
Man.’ The identity of Adrian with Shelley nas 


have 


be 
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been before suspected, but the authority for it 
is now so direct that Shelley students will be 
obliged to pay special attention to this book, 
which it would seem contains Lord Byron and 
Mrs. Shelley also. Dowden has shown how close- 
ly in other novels Mrs. Shelley drew from her 
own experience, 

Much curious information about the Sandwich 
Islands is conveyed in the Hawaiian Almanac 
and Annual for 1887 (Honolulu: Thomas G. 
Thrum). The first paper is on the land shells of 
the archipelago, so much prized—their distribu- 
tion, probable variety, enemies (rats and mice in 
particular), etc. In another, the graidly re- 
newed activity of Kilauea is described. A third 
treats of Portuguese immigration to the islands 
and its desirability, though the Government 
favor is extended to the Japanese, Of the former 
it is estimated there are at least 12,000, of the 
latter 2,000, and of the Chinese more than 20,000, 
and an effort is making to introduce more labor- 
ers from the South Sea Islands. It is obvious 
that some extraordinary race mixtures will ere 
long diversify the population. The Orientals 
have, for their own consumption, diminished the 
exports of rice. The Government has licensed 
the sale and use of opium, despite all opposition. 

The contents of the January number of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bio- 
graphy have a very even and solid excellence, 
with here an itinerary and there a biographical 
sketch, copies from letter books, etc., etc. Mr. 
A. D. Mellick, je., concludes his useful sum- 
mary view of German emigration to the Ameri- 
can colonies, and Dr. R. P. Robins returns 
(perhaps a little less confidently than before) to 
his thesis of the identity of the Tnomas Whaley 
of Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia with Theophilus 
Whale of Narragansett, and Edward Whalley, 
the regicide. His paper throws a little more light 
on the Virginia Whaley. 

The January number of Les Lettres et les Arts 
(Paris: Boussod, Valadon et Cie.; New York: 
Scribners) opens with an article by M. Jules 
Simon, ‘‘ Un Crime,” which has the simplicity 
and the charm of a personal experience, and the 
literary perfection of a work of art. Whether it 
is read as fact or fiction, however, it is certainly 
a lesson in the highest hterary morality, & lesson 
which there never was greater need than at the 
present time of impressing upon all, readers as 
well as writers. A fine and expressive portrait 
of M. Jules Simon is at the beginning of the arti- 
cle, in which, to be sure, we see rather the Minis- 
ter and Deputy fallen from public favor than the 
gentler philosopher and moralist who has suc- 
ceeded kim. Among the more interesting of the 
other papers is one by M. Antony Vala>régue, 
‘*Les Femmes artistes du XIXe siécle—Mme. 
Haudebourt-Lescot,” which accompanies the 
frontispiece of the number, the portrait by In- 
gres of the artist while she was still Mlle. Lescot; 
and another by M. Henri Bouchot, ‘‘ Marie An- 
toinette et ses peintres,” which is illustrated by 
a number of the famous pictures of the Queen, 
concluding with the sketch by David made as she 
passed in the tumbril, with her hands tied behind 
her, on her way to the guillotine. 

A Turin correspondent of L’Art (January 15) 
remarks on the enviable good fortune of the Italian 
sculptors in respect to the steady demand upon 
them for funereal monuments, That their French 
brethren have not the same felicity arises, we 
presume, from the different spirit in which ceme- 
teries are regarded and cared for in the two 
countries. This contrast is pointed out in connec- 
tion with a notice of Angelo Cuglierero, a 
sculptor of Turin, who has executed many im- 
portant works, but, says M. Willems, none more 
striking than the monument tothe son of Count 
Arnaud di San Salvatore, of which a very at- 
tractive drawing is given in this number of L’ Art, 





Some months ago the /llustrazione Italiana of 
Milan gave a double-page engraving of a remark- 
able painting by Domenico Morelli, ‘‘ The Twelve 
Apostles,” representing the preaching of the 
evangel on the shores of Galilee. Anything 
more unlike the conventional treatment of this 
scene by the old masters it would be impossible 
to find. Morelli’s realism gave us twelve Orien- 
tals, in the garb of the East, squatting about the 
Teacher in the dry grass which half concealed 
them, Another canvas, by the same Neapolitan 
artist, is engraved in the Illustrazione for Janu- 
ary 23, 1887, and is called ‘*The Magdalen.” 
Jesus stands in the doorway of a synagogue, 
preaching to a group just without. Mary stands, 
with uncovered face, a little apart, with her sis- 
ter Martha, turning towards the spoken word as 
if arrested by it. This picture doubtless suffers 
in effectiveness by the reduction. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen for January con- 
tains an article, by Prof. Th. Fischer, on the 
changes in portions of the coasts of Tunis and 
Algiers. This is followed by anotice of an ac- 
companying elaborate map of German Austria, 
showing the distribution of languages in it ac- 
cording to the returns of the census of 1880. It 
reveals the fact that the German language has 
made comparatively little progress in the dis- 
tricts where other tongues are spoken. Bohe- 
mia and Moravia ate completely surrounded by 
a narrow strip in which German only is used, 
and there isa large German ‘ Sprachinsel ” on 
the borders of Croatia, and another smaller one 
in the heart of the Italian Alps, not far from 
Trient. Of course the educated and the com- 
mercial classes in all these countries use tbe Ger- 
man, but their native tongue still holds its own 
with the common people. 

The Belgian Company for developing the re- 
sources of the Congo have just organized two 
expeditions, the one of engineers for the survey 
of a route for a railway to Leopoldville, the other 
of agriculturists, geologists, and traders’ agents 
to explore the river and its tributaries above 
Stanley Pool. 

Now and then we hear sad stories of the accu- 
mulation of cases before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Let our judges follow the 
example of the seven Chambers of the Court of 
Appeal at Paris, which cleared off their docket 
last December, pronouncing on the 15th of that 
month 330 divorces ! 

MM. Lucien Perey and Gaston Maugras, 
whose * Vie intime de Voltaire aux Délices et & 
Ferney’ has recently been reviewed at length in 
the Nation, had published previously two vol- 
umes upon the Abbé Galiani and two upon Mme. 
d’Epinay, all drawn from letters and documents 
of the periods from which the editors quote libe- 
rally. After publishing these five volumes, the 
two members of this literary partnership seem to 
have entered upon a new phase of their very suc- 
cessful career. In May last M. Gaston Maugras 
published a volume, signed with his own name 
only, ‘ Voltaire et J.-J. Rousseau,’ with a general 
title, as it would seem to a series, ‘‘ Querelles de 
Philosophes” (Paris: Calmann Lévy; Boston: 
Schoenhof). In October another volume from 
the same publishers appeared: ‘ Trois mois a la 
cour de Frédéric: Lettres inédites de D’Alembert, 
annotées par Gaston Maugras,’ 

M. Lucien Perey has now published, in his 
turn, a new volume upon the eighteenth century, 
which promises to be even more interesting than 
those upon the same period which have preceded 
it, written in collaboration with M. Gaston Mau- 
gras. It is entitled ‘ Histoire d’une grande dame 
aux dix-huitiéme siécle: La princesse Héléne de 
Ligne’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy). The princess 


was the wife of that Prince de Ligne whose de- 
ligbtful letters to the Marquise de Coigny, writ- 
ten when be was fifty, just one hundred years 





ago, have been extracted from his voluminous 
correspondence, and published in a charming lit- 
tle volume by M. de Lescure (Boston: Schoenhof), 
noticed at length in the Nation of January 20. 

M. Alidor Delzaut devotes a whole volume to 
the biography of Paul de Saint-Victor (Paris : 
Calmann Levy; Boston: Schoenhof). In the course 
of his narrative he meets many of the most im- 
portant literary celebrities of the generation 
that is just passing away. Théophile Gautier, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, Edmond and Jules de Gon- 
court, and especially Victor Hugo were in fre- 
quent contact with the brilliant critic. The nume- 
rous letters addressed to him, many of which are 
here published for the first time, make of this 
biography a valuable contribution to the literary 
history of the middle of the century. The vari- 
ous works of Paul de Saint-Victor are all analyz- 
ed with frequent quotations. The volume closes 
with a chapter on the posthumous publications— 
volumes 2 and 3 of ‘ Les Deux Masques,’ ‘ Victor 
Hugo,’ ‘Anciens et Modernes,’ 

The London Hachette firm, of which Carl 
Schoenhof, Boston, is the American agent, con- 
tinue very actively the publication of their series 
of annotated modern French authors. Among the 
latest are ‘Le Chien du capitaine,’ a pretty 
little story by Louis Enault, edited with notes by 
M. Henri Bué; ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ by Lamartine, 
annotated by M. V. Oger: and ‘‘ Francois ler,” 
by M. Jules Zeller, with notes by M. Petilleau. 
The last especially is a valuable addition to the 
series, which now, in addition to the same 
author’s biographies of Richelieu, Henry [V., and 
Marie de Médicis, contains a great number of 
valuable historical works as well as excellent 
works of fiction. Two late additions in this di- 
rection are About’s ‘Le Roi des Montagnes’ and 
André Theuriet’s ‘Les Enchantements de la 
forét.’ Unlike the preceding school publications 
of the same firm, Theuriet’s charming volume is 
presented in its French form, making a fine 
octavo volume with numerous illustrations, to 
which are added thirty pages of English notes 
by M. H. Lallemand. 


—In England, as well as in America, the need 
seems to be felt of some simple elementary in- 
struction for school children in the principles of 
the government and the laws of society under 
which they live, and we have received three lit- 
tle books prepared for this purpose. ‘The Citi- 
zen Reader,’ by H. O. Arnold-Forster ‘Cassell), 
is, as its name indicates, designed for a school 
reader; for which purpose it is admirably fitted 
by reason of its simplicity and clearness of style 
and the attractive way in which the subject is 
presented. We should say that it could be read 
with interest and profit by children of twelve. 
There are a number of woodcuts, most of them 
representing real persons and objects; and the 
subject is constantly illustrated by a number of 
anecdotes—among which we are surprised to find 
that of Henry V. and Judge Gascoigne, which we 
supposed to be universally conceded to be apoc- 
ryphal. A short preface is supplied by the late 
Hon. W. E. Forster, father of the author. The 
second book on our list is ‘Our National Institu- 
tions,’ by Anna Buckland (Macmillan). This is 
a text-book adapted to older pupils, more formal 
in style and arrangement than Mr. Forster’s, but, 
like that, made more interesting and graphic by 
illustrative matter. It is an excellent short 
sketch of the actual workings of the British Gov- 
ernment, touching lightly upon the early histo- 
ry, but showing with great fulness the important 
changes in all departments in the last fifty years. 
‘Elementary Politics,’ by Thomas Raleigh (Lon- 
don: Frowde), is of an older grade still, being in 
the main a history of society and avalysis of the 
principles of government, adapted to the compre- 
hension, we should say, of the oldest classes in our 
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high schools. The discussion is exceedingly 
good, and presents the subject with great clear- 
ness and sufficient fulness. It lacks, however, 
the illustrative matter which characterizes the 
other two books. The description of primitive 
society, for instance, would be far more intelli- 
gible to young people if actual illustrations of 
the different phases had been taken from the Aus- 
tralians, the Arabs, the Zunis, or any other now- 
existing peoples. All three of the books possess 
high merit; and, crowded though our school 
courses are, we must regard this effort to add to 
them the treatment of the principles of govern- 
ment and public economy as an excellent sign of 
the times. 


—The Missourians owe more thanks than, as we 
fear, they will pay to the oldest inhabitant of St. 
Louis, Fred L. Billon, for his just-published 
‘Early Annals’ of that city. Their Historical 
Society has little more than a name to live, and 
few of the natives know the scantiness of the 
sources from which Mr. Billon was forced to com- 
pile bis 500 pages. The Spanish officers when 
they yielded the country to the United States 
carried off with them all the Government archives 
to Cuba, as they did the bones of Columbus when 
they gave up San Domingo. Whether these do- 
cuments remain in that island or were transferred 
to old Spain, will not perhaps be ascertained till 
Missouri, following the example of New York, 
shall send abroad a man like Brodhead to investi- 
gate its documentary history. But Mr. Billon 
has dune what he could, partly by gleavings from 
those who were among the oldest inhabitants 
when he was himself among the youngest. His 
material was, however, more largely derived 
from the account-books and inventories of early 
traders, or an occasional letter or church record. 
First occupied in 1764 by Lacléde as a trading- 
post, St. Louis wes for some years called *‘ La- 
cléde’s Village.” It grew with unexpected rapi- 
dity, so that in 1770 its houses were already 115. 
The settlers were religious and political refugees 
as really as the Puritans in Massachusetts. When 
the peace of 1763 gave the English the left bank 
of the Mississippi, the French settled there made 
haste to remove to the other bank of that river, 
beyond the reach of conquering heretics. The 
name St. Louis, already given to La Salle’s rock 
castle on the Illinois, they seem to have trans- 
ferred to their new home. It was a vexation to 
them when, in 1770, the Spaniards took possession 
of the trans-Missouri region, which had long be- 
fore been ceded to them in asecret treaty. Dur- 
ing thirty-four years of Spanish rule the increase 
in houses was only sixty-six. Yet the Spanish 
Governors were not tyrannical. They called 
popular assemblies—a sort of town meetings— 
where political questions ‘‘ were decided by the 
majority.” Church matters were managed in 
the same democratic way. On the very day of 
the Concord fight in 1775 the seventy-eight house- 
holders met and signed the contract for building 
a church, about thirty with their names and the 
rest with marks. The only schoolmaster men- 
tioned in Spanish days came from Canada as 
early as 1774. No school-house is mentioned. His 
teaching was in the church or in bis own house. 
Up to 1780 no books but pocket-books are men- 
tioned. At that time ‘‘ several books of history, 
sold for 13's Livres,” formed one item in an auc 
tion sale. Such sales were held at the church af 
ter Sunday service, and often included slaves. 
The common currency was skins, as of deer and 
beaver. When the Virginians conquered Illinois 
in 1778 some Missourians furnished them supplies, 
accepting in payment orders on the treasurer of 
Virginia. Gratiot, who held some of these orders, 
in 1783 forced his way on horseback—first of all 
known travellers overland—to Richmond, and 
demanded payment. He was offered about 12 





a 


per cent. or certain wild Western lands when 
they should be surveyed. His journey consumed 
more than a year, but he collected nothing. His 
experience ought to have been known to modern 
creditors of Virginia before they bought her 
bonds. But Billon’s book must be read by him 
who would understand a unique phase of our 
dawning history. 


—The ‘ Official History of the Great Strike of 
1886 on the Southwestern Railway System’ has 
been compiled by Mr. O. Kochtitsky, the Mis 
souri Commissioner of Labor Statistics Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., 1886). In it are printed in full all 
the letters, agreements, memoranda, appeals to 
the public, proclamations to the workingmen of 
the world, manifestoes to Jay Gould, * secret ” 
circulars and “* official ” statements of the Knights 
of Labor—all the extraordinary literature brought 
out by the strike. Those who are interested in 
the curiosities of rhetoric will be rewarded by a 
perusal of the pamphlet. We quote this gem 
from a proclamation of District Assemblies 101, 
93, and 17: ‘‘Gould, the giant fiend ; Gould, the 
money monarch, is dancing, as he claims, over 
the grave of our order, over the ruin of our 
homes and the blight of our lives. Before him 
the world has smiled in beauty, but his wake is 
a graveyard of hopes, a cyclone’s path of devas- 
tation and death”! Those who are following 
the history of our labor agitations will bave a 
more serious interest in Mr. Kochtitsky’s com 
pilation, and will find it an excellent supplement 
to the account of the strike which appeared in 
the recent issue of the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics. The narrative which connects the docu- 
mentary matter does not add much to our know- 
ledge of the true course of events ; but we notice 
one new point, and that an interesting one. It 
seems that, during the height of the strike, the 
Governors of Missouri and Kansas had a confer 
ence at Kansas City, and, at the request of the 
Knights, met [rons and the other committeemen 
who were managing the strike. The Knights, 
by the way, afterwards said that the Governors 
had interposed of their own accord, and had 
sought the interview ; but this was a pure fab 
rication. Powderly was in Kansas City at the 
time, and took part in the meeting. The upshot 
of it was, that the Governors refused to approach 
the railroad officers at all on behalf of the strik 
ers, unless the committee put the matter entirely 
in their hands and agreed to abide by any settle- 
ment they might arrange. The Knights finally 
acceded to this. The Governors then wrote their 
open letter to Mr. Hoxie, asking him to take back 
the old men—which Mr. Hoxie, it will be remem- 
bered, agreed to do, so far as their places had 
not been filled by new men. But, behold! the 
Knights now came out with a flaming statement 
to the public, repudiating the action of the Gov- 
ernors, alleging that they had interposed of their 
own motion, and insisting that the Knights ** re- 
fused them the privilege of adjusting our differ- 
ences,” and would have nothing to do with their 
terms and settlements. So the strike went on, 
and the Governors gave up attempts at media- 
tion. The episode is an illustration, not only of 
the extraordinary folly and mendacity of the 
leaders in the Southwestern strike, but of the 
insuperable difficulties in the way of settling by 
public “ arbitration " the demands of an ignorant 
and irresponsible body of laborers. 


—At one of the recent meetings of the 
‘* Groupe de Paris,” whose proceedings are regu- 
larly chronicled by La Réforme Sociale, M. de 
Boucherville from Mauritius gave an interesting 
account of the peculiar social conditions prevail- 
ing in that island. Colonized originally by 
Frenchmen, Mauritius, though since 1810 in the 





possession of England, has retained the impress 
of France in its language, religion, and civiliza- 








tion. The French population, moreover, is still 
the leading one socially, tills the professions and 
the higher branches of commerce, and holds most 
of the public offices. The English, though bighly 
important, in spite of their small numbers in 
both official and financial circles, form a society 
apart, and live only temporarily in the colony 
Besides these ruling classes of French and Eng 
lish, there are great numbers of Africans and Asia 
the island in the 
days of the slave-trade, refuse] after their eman 
cipation to perform any longer the fleld- work to 
which the stigma of slavery had been s 


tics. The negrces, brought to 


long at 
The 
half-breed population, amsing from the mixture 
of the French and African races. has made a 
place for itself in the trades and even the profes 
sions, and forms the most of the 
middle class. As the refused by the ne 
groes had to he done by some one, coolic 


tached, and preferred to become mechanics 


important part 
work 
Ss Were 
imported from India, who, after their term of en 

gagement was up, would remain as 

that 
form numerically the principal part of the popu 
lation, and hold a large portion of the landed 
property of the islands 
ed by Indians of higher standing, chietly 
merchants from Bombay, and the rice and saga: 
trade between Mauritius and India has fallen en 

tirely into their hands the 


Chinese, who are wholly engaged in trade, and 


free labor 


ers, and in turn proprietors, so they now 


The coolies were follow 


Arab 


Finally, there are 
who live in associations, under tribunals of their 
own. Not only are there these six grand divisions 
named, but not one of them is homogeneous, and 
among both Asiatics and Europeans there are 
different and religions 
Under the influence, however, of French civilira 
tion and English energy and capital, out 
heterogeneous mass a Mauritian people is gradu 


languages, manners, 
of this 


ally being formed 


—M. de Boucherville 
the best mod 


gave his opinion as ts 


f reviving the failing prosperity 
of the sugar industry, on which the whole island 
depends. He believes that the present unfor 
tunate condition of things has arisen from too 
much centralizati agricultural depart 

ment of the industry, and too little in the me 

chanical. He would the cane grown on 
small plantations by proprietors, who will give 
to the cultivation more interest and labor than 
ean be expected of hired and the 
great capital which is now employed in absorb- 
ing the plintations he would bave devoted to the 
perfection, with all the modern improvements, 
of large sugar factories, which should serve as 
central depots for all the small growers around. 
The only other remedy he can suggest is that of 
emigration to the shores of Madagascar, where 
the same conditions of soil and climate prevail as 
in Mauritius. The chief difficulties in the way 
of this scheme lie in the barbaric condition of 
the country, where not only is the land beld by 
the crown, so that it cannot be bought, or even 
leased, without great difficulty, but the laborers 
one has engaged may at any time be summarily 
called off by the Queen of the Hovas on service 
of her-own. Since the war between the Hovas 
and the French, however, the right to give and 
take long leases has been established, and M. de 
Boucherville is anxious that France should ex 
tend to emigrants from her former colony the 
same protection and advantages which she gives 
to her own subjects sojourning in Madagascar. 
M. Poitou- Duplessy, who followed him, expressed 
his surprise that the coolies should so willingly 
have settled down and become an integral part 
of the Mauritian population, while in the French 
sugar-raising colonies of the Antilles and Ré 
union the complaint bas always been that, their 
tern: of service expired, they returned home with 
the money they had made, and, according to an 
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have 


overseers ; 
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agreement with the English masters of India, at 
the expense of the colony which had bired them. 
Tothis M. de Boucherville replied that this dif- 
ference was due to the different laws prevailing 
in the English and French colonies. In the An- 
tilles the coolie, having finished his term of ser- 
vice, is free either to go back or to enter another 
engagement ; but in Mauritius he is free of all 
engagements, and may become a citizen of the 
country on the same footing as any other man. 
The more just and liberal colony thus profits by 
its better laws. 


DOWDEN’S SHELLEY. 

The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Edward 
Dowden, LL.D. 2 vols. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co, 1887. 

BEsIDES the many volumes of biography and 

reminiscence that have been put forth by Shel- 

ley’s friends and acquaintances, there has been 
gathered in the last twenty-five years a large 
amount of minor information to serve as mate- 
rials for his life; and it was quite time that this 
great work of Dr Dowden’s should be written, to 
gather these various narratives, memoirs, and 
essays into one, to test their validity, and to 
establish a full, connected, and final story. He 
has condensed the old Shelley papers by Hogg, 
Peacock, Trelawney, Medwin, Hunt, Lady Shel- 
ley, Stockdale, and other lesser writers, the 
correspondence and diaries of Godwin, and the 
modern investigations by Garnett, Rossetti, For- 
man, and Shelley students of less note; and 
he has amplified the biography constructed from 
these sources by manuscript papers of the 

Shelley family and others, which have been put 

into his hands with a generosity and freedom of an 

extraordinary kind. Shelley’s and Mary’sdiary, 

Miss Clairmont’s diary, the Shelley correspond- 

enee, uncollected letters, and the family papers 

of Shelley’s acquaintances, make the largest 
part of what is wholly new. The work is 
necessarily henceforth the authority for the 
facts of Shelley’s career. It isin a strict sensea 
biography. It deals with the events of his life, 
and touches orly incidentally and briefly his 
works and genius, his contemporaries, and the 
history of his times. Shelley, the man—not the 
poet—is its subject. It is a full investigation. 
But the main course and leading incidents of 
Shelley’s career were already in print; his tem- 
perament, opinions, and ruling motives were 
known; and to the student of Shelley the vol- 
umes bring further illustration of his nature, 
ampler information of his affairs, rather than 
any new enlightenment in respect to his 
character. To the public their great value con- 
sists ip massing all that is known in a single and 
convenient work, and in authenticating the 
narrative that is given. Some additions to our 
knowledge, however, there are, and these are 
not trivial. The most important of these relate 
to Shelley’s first marriage. The contents of the 
chapters dealing with this affair have been long 
looked for, but the substance of them has been 
anticipated. It was said by the Shelley family 
through Mr. Garnett, in his reply to Peacock 
twenty-five years ago, that when the papers in 
their possession should be published, Shelley would 
be acquitted of blame; and those who believed in 

Shelley have been contented to take this assurance 

in place of the documents until these should be 

forthcoming. It may be presumed that Dr. 

Dowden has now told all that it is meant to tell ; 

and as the point is of capital consequence to Shel- 

ley’s moral reputation, and is the most consider- 
able one raised by these volumes, we shall review 
the subject in detail. 

Shelley became acquainted with Harriet West- 
hrook about New Year's, 1811, as a schoqlmate of 








his sister’s. In March he was expelled from Ox- 
ford; in May he was permitted to return to his 
home; and by July he was visiting in Wales. At 
this period he was an ardent proselytizer, and he 
had begun a correspondence with Harriet with a 
view to making a convert of her; but in August 
he found that his polemics had got bim into a 
love affair, and he went to London to determine 
what should be done. It is perfectly plain that 
he was not in love and had no thought of it, un- 
til Harriet confessed her attachment, and that 
she. a girl of seventeen, sought him with the 
privity of her sister, a woman of thirty, who was 
in complete control of her. He was a solitary, 
dispirited, and wilful youth, just nineteen, whose 
first love-match had been broken off the previous 
Christmas, himself expelled from college, aud his 
family alienated soon after, all because of his opin- 
ionsin religion. Harriet seemed to him ill, deject- 
ed, and in trouble, and he believed that friend- 
ship for him had been the source of her difficul- 
ties and that love for him was the cause of her 
bad health; but he doubted whether the sym- 
pathy aroused in him was true affection, and his 
decision to take the final step was hastened by 
fresh urgency upon her part. He had adopted 
from radical sources the theoretic view against 
the marriage bond; but he acted with a 
practical mind, and was wedded to her in 
Edinburgh, on the 28th of August. In October 
they were settled in York, the residence of Shel- 
ley’s friend Hogg, who had joined them in Edin- 
burgh; and after a brief time Shelley left his wife 
in Hogg’s care, while ae went south to endeavor 
to make some arrangement with his father, who 
had cut off his allowance. His stay was short, 
and on his return to York he found that Hogg 
had attempted to seduce his wife. The evidence 
of this is Shelley’s account written at the time 
in successive letters to Miss Hitchener. He had 
the story from Harriet, and sought an explana- 
tion from Hogg in an interview of which he 
gives an account. He left York at once, with 
his wife and her sister Eliza, who had joined 
them, for the Lakes. 

If any one is disposed not to accept Shelley as 
a witness to matters of fact, and hence to set 
aside the charge, he must meet the series of let- 
ters, which, however much they may have been 
tampered witb, have a real basis, written to 
Hogg from the Lakes and published by him. 
These yield no mearing except on the theory 
that Shelley had been greatly shocked, and when 
to them is added the piece. published by Hogg 
with changed names as a fragment of a novel by 
Shelley, but really, as Rossetti pointed out some 
time ago, a letter, the difficulty of rejecting Shel- 
ley's independent, explicit, and contemporary 
charge becomes insuperable, Not only is the pecu- 
liar character of these last letters to Hogg thus ex- 
plained, but also the cessation of correspondence 
with him, and those change1 conditions of inter- 
course between them when they met in London 
which, by depriving Hogg of Shelley’s confi- 
dence and intimacy, seriously impair the value 
of that writer’s ‘ Life of Shelley’ for the period 
after this incident. Shelley forgave the offender, 
and, while hestated plainly that he had fallen in his 
esteem, his friendship for bim, he said, had not 
lessened, but rather grown. It was a complex 
mood; but if one sees in Shelley’s words now and 
his subsequent reception of Hogg in London only 
a defect of honor, and a weakness of moral feel- 
ing, he misapprehends him. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that Shelley received a severe blow in this 
experience of Hogg’s infidelity. He had idealized 
him, and had taken him for a bosom friend. He 
seems never after to have put bis trust in any 


man. 

Shelley and Harriet, with Eliza her sister, 
flitted about between Wales, Ireland, and Devon, 
engaged in stndy, politica] agitation, composi: 





tion, and pbilanthrcpy in many forms, and a 
true affection grew up on Shelley’s part for his 
wife. In 1813 they settled in London, and in 
June their first child, Ianthe, was born. Shel- 
ley’s first expression of doubt as to his married 
happiness occurs, in a faint form, in a sonnet 
to Harriet, dated July 31. Within less than a year 
he regarded that happiness as altogether wrecked, 
and, in consonance with his convictions in respect 
to marriage, he united himself with Mary God- 
win. In his declaration in Chancery he assigned 
a reason for separating from Harriet in these 
words : ‘* Delicacy forbids me to say more than 
that we were disunited by incurable dissen- 
sions.” What was the general character of these 
dissensions is sufficiently plain. We learn from 
Hogg, who reports his own impressions, that 
after the birth of Ianthe the intellectual union 
between Harriet and Shelley ceased, their read- 
ings together and Harriet’s studies coming to an 
end: ani we learn from Peacock that ber refusal 
to nurse the bate was the source of great dissatis- 
faction to Shelley, and in general domestic mat- 
ters tried him. New feminine tastes seem to 
have replaced the old ones; in the earlier part of 
the year Shelley had obtained a carriage and 
made a considerable purchase of plate, though 
he could not afford 1t; and Hogg’s burlesque of 
Harriet’s interest in millinery will be remember- 
ed. One recalls, too, that Fanny Godwin had 
already written of her to Shelley as “a fine lady ” 
some months before, though he repelled the 
charge. Furthermore, on August 4 of this 
year, She'ley reached his majority, and expected 
to make better arrangements with his father in 
regard to money, as he could now raise funds on 
post-obits, and would be obliged to do so, as his 
debts were a constant anxiety to him. It would 
seem from ail that van be learned that Harriet 
was amiable but weak, completely under the di- 
rection of her elder sister, Eliza, who ruled the 
house ; and that she had tired of the intellectual 
enthusiasm, the fruitless Quixotism, and the lack 
of funds which had been the main features of the 
two past years. She desired the substantial 
benefits of a genteel and wealthy marriage. 
Harriet’s inferiority of mind was made the more 
evident by Shelley’s association at this time with 
the Boinvilles, who, with all their sentimentality, 
had cultivated tastes; Eliza’s dictation in his own 
household was brought sharply bome to him by 
the episode of the child’s nursing; and he must 
have begun to see that his own yielding temper 
in his home was not understood, but used to in- 
duce further neglect. 

To return to the narrative of events, Shelley 
took the family to Edinburgh in the fal), and 
wrote saying that he would return alone. He 
did come back in December, but with his com- 
panions, and took a house near the Boinvilles. 
In March he wrote a letter from which it appears 
that he was staying with the Boinvilles by 
himself, and had been for a month; a few days 
later, Harriet joined him, and they were remar- 
ried on March 24,a ceremony which seems to 
bave been gone through with in connection with 
certain Chancery proceedings, and to have had 
only a business meaning. In April he was again 
alone, and there is no trace that Harriet ever 
lived with him thereafter. He had written with 
affection of her in a sonnet to Ianthe in the pre- 
vious September, and now in May he addressed 
stanzas to her, imploring her to be reconciled 
with him, and expressing his love for her. He was 
evidently very wretched during this whole 
spring, and he refers in his letters to his do- 
mestic troubles. Of Eliza he wrote, ‘I certainly 
bate her with all my heart and soul”; and 
Peacock reports words to the same effect. 
The various causes of his unhappiness had now 
had full play,and affairs had come toa head; Eliza 
and Harriet were apparently trying in some way 
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te subdue him to their will, and his wife had lived 
apart from him, except for the time when she 
oined bim for the purpose of remarriage, since 
the middle of February. Thornton Hunt said 
that Harriet left Shelley of her own free will, and 
this statement may be referred tu this time ; 
but she did not leave him with the idea of such 
a separation as finally occurred. 

The affair was now to take a dangerous turn, 
on which Eliza and Harriet had not counted. 
»At the end of May or the beginning of June, 
Shelley first met Mary Godwin, then seventeen 
years old; in the course of the month he address- 
ed to her some stanzas which contain the story of 
their quick and passionate sympathy and ac- 
knowledge their love. On July 7, Harriet, tak- 
ing alarm at an interruption of four days in Shel- 
ley’s letters to her, wrote to a common friend a 
nots which exhibits her anxiety lest he had be- 
come ill or done some desperate action, and later 
in the same month Mary wrote in her copy of 
‘Queen Mab’ a confession of her love for Shelley 
and a statement that they were kept apart. On 
July 14 Shelley had an interview with Harriet, 
and told her that all was over between them. 
She was shocked by the disclosure of the state of 
affairs; but Shelley directed a settlement to be 
made in her behalf by bis lawyers, and on the 
28th of the month he crossed the Channel with 
Mary. 

This is the story of the ‘‘ incurable dissensions ”’ 
and their issue. They were no figment of Shel- 
ley’s mind. Was there anything more? Miss 
Clairmont says it was not merely by the story 
of his troubles that Shelley prevailed on Mary to 
upite with him; but he added the definite accu- 
sation that she had been unfaithful to bis bed, 
aud that the child she was about to bear was 
none of his. Miss Clairmont is very dubious 
authority. She says Mary told her of this; if so, 
she told no one else. But whether Shelley ac- 
tually urged this in his suit, or not, there is evi- 
dence independent of Miss Clairmont’s assertion 
to the fact of his belief in his wife’s infidelity. 
Six years after these events he wrote to Southey, 
in 1820: ‘* You select a single passage out of a life 
otherwise not only spotless, but spent in an im- 
passioned pursuit of virtue, which looks like a 
blot merely because I regulated my domestic ar- 
rangements without deferring to the notions of 
the vulgar, although I might have done so quite 
as conveniently had I descended to their base 
thoughts.” This means he had grounds for di- 
vorce. Godwin is reported by Shelley in Janu- 
ary, 1817, as saying that *‘ he has evidence that 
Harriet was unfaitbful to me four months before 
I left England”; and on May 12, 1817, Godwin 
wrote to Baxter as follows: ‘* The late Mrs. Shel- 
ley bas turned out t> have beena woman of great 
levity. I know from unquestionable authority, 
wholly unconnected with Shelley. that she had 
proved herself unfaithful to her husband before 
her separation.” After her separation there is no 
doubt, ays Dr. Dowden, that Harriet ‘‘ wandered 
trom the ways of upright living,” and the words 
bear only one meaning. As to her conduct be- 
fore that time, neither her guilt nor her innocence 
is proved. Shelley believed her guilty, and the 
fact that Peacock and the rest of bis London 
circle, who had nospecial opportunity to observe 
her, had heard nothing of it, shows rather Shel- 
lev’s reticence than anything else. Whether 
Shelley’s conviction dates from before the sepa- 
ration, however, isa matter of inference, except 
for Miss Clairmont’s assertion. But in this in- 
stance the facts taken together give probability 
to her statement, 

Shelley, when he went away, did not, in the ordi- 
nary sense, desert Harriet. He provided for her 
credit at his banker's, and she drew out all the 
money. He wrote to her during his short jour- 
ney to the Continent, and when be came back he 





kept up his direct acquaintance and correspond- 
ence with her. When she bore him a son, in 
November, he owned the child; if he ever had 
doubts of its paternity, he withdrew them. He 
lefu the children in her care,as he declared in Chan- 
cery, upon her urgent entreaty, but witb no idea of 
yielding bis right over them except in their early 
years; and when his father at last came to terms, 
he gave her money to pay her debts, and set apart 
to ber credit £200 a year, a fifth part of his al 
lowance. On his return from his second visit to 
the Continent he lost sight of her, and was seek- 
ing her out when she was found drowned. She 
had, unknown to Shelley, parted from her two 
children, who were in a stranger's care, and, 
when she came to visit her father, who 
was ill, she had been refused admittance by 
that sister who had been her director in her life 
with Shelley. She was not inany sense destitute, 
as she enjoyed her allowance from Shelley's 
banker, and in the previous May at least had an 
equs] amount from her father, and had, besides, 
the power to raise money on her settlement, as 
Whitton, the lawyer, had pointed out to her. 
From the time she comes before us suicide was a 
favorite topic with her, and in the end she re- 
sorted to it; but the special circumstances lead- 
ing to her death have not been discovered. Shel- 
ley was, of course, affected by this tragic 
close of his imprudent marriage; but evidently 
not so much as by Fanny Godwin’s suicide, a 
short time before. He never altered bis judg- 
ment of Harriet’s character, as he bad formed it 
in those last months of their life together ; ina 
cancelled passage of ‘The Revolt of Islam’ 
he still says that she had a *‘ heart of stone.” He 
immediately married Mary, and took steps for 
the recovery of bis children from the West- 
brooks, who sought to retain them, apparently 
in the belief that the guardianship would in- 
volve the custody of some of Shelley's fortune 
As 18 well known, Lord Eldon refused Shelley 
the possession of them, but he accepted the family 
named by Shelley to take charge of them. 

This is the story of the events in substance. 
Judgment upon Shelley will be rendered accord- 
ing as people weigh the evidence and estimate 
its relative elements. For the view that Shelley 
féll in love with Mary and consequently deserted 
his wife and children, whose misfortunes follow- 
ed from his acts, there is no longer any ground 
whatever. His own wretchedness, and the dis- 
sensions and incompatibilities in his family, be 
fore he ever saw Mary, are too clear to allow any 
one to look on her as the cause; she wasin fact his 
refuge. His nature wasalready suffering violent 
strain in his solitude, and the sweetness of Mary's 
sympatby for him turned at once toa true pas- 
sion of love. such as he had never known. He 
felt justified, and said in that same letter to 
Southey, already quoted, in the most solemn 
language, and calling God to witness—** You 
accuse me wrongfully. 1 am innocent of il! 
either done or intended; the consequences you 
allude to flowed in no respect from me.” 

We have no space, nor is there any call fora 
new characterization of Shelley. He appears in 
this work as a man .wholly solitary, and apart 
in nature from all whom he knew or met, and 
visited with misfortunes. There are new pas- 
sages of great interest, and the whole story is 
lighted up by gleams of that quality in him 
which earned for him: peculiarly the epithet 
‘* divine”; but nevertheless it is a prolonged nar 
rative of an 1ll-starred life. Shelley was not alto- 
gether happy with Mary either ; his love became 
largely a tender solicitude for her, and was faith- 
ful; but he did not find in her what he sought, 
aud her own bitter self-reproaches were not all un- 
deserved. One 1s not sorry when the day of his 
death comes, but rather feels itas the relief to 
Shelley which it was, There is no life in the 





whole histary of letters which is so thoroughly 
known as Shelley's now ts—none on which the 
light has so beat; it 1s, too, in great part, the 
life of a youth, At first it seems to peed apology ; 
but, with more intimate knowledge and cloer 
scrutiny, the sense of that need passes away 
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Tr is not probable that many who have followed 
the interesting fortunes of Alethea Savies through 
the pages of the Atlantic will care to again give 
their time to her story 
yet broken away from the peculiar charms of the 
Tennessee mountains, nor abandoned the possibi 
lities afforded for fiction by the isolated, narrow 
life of the mountaineers 


Miss Murfree bas no!’ 


‘In the Clouds’* intro 
duces the reader anew to the novel scenes which 
—to risk a paradox— Miss Murfree has made fa 
miliar to so many. But, after making due al 
lowance for the value of ber material, recogniz 
its adaptability to new and 
unique combinations, it: still remains true that 
the chief interest 1m her stories is a narrative in 
terest. The reader's desire is to reach the end 
and **see bow it comes out " In the present sto 
ry this fact noticeable often 
tempted to skip the mountain scenery and the ex- 
And then 
the surpris.s are so adanrably planned that they 
really surprise even the habitual novel-reader 
When, for instance, it turns out that Kinsard bas 
not after all been shot by his crafty oppouent, 
the reader is taken completely unawares. Aud 
so with the death of the lovable Mink, who 
makes one more example of the worthless but po 
tentially noble hero. One has all along a faint 
suspicion that his homely career will end 1n tra- 
gedy, but the precise method of his taking off is 
unforeseen until the last moment. The poetic jus- 
tice of the incident, however, is obscured by one's 
sympathy; for though Mink’s mischievous pranks 
brought about all bis troubles, including the 
final catastrophe of his death, vet one loses sight 
of justice ia ruthfully contemplating the noble 
mission which carried him to his fate. 

These bucolic people that serve Miss Murfree 
forcharacters are very odd, it is true, and are not 
without a certain picturesqueness. But it is their 
human elements, nevertheless, the traits that 
they have in common with men and women of 
all times and all places, which give them their 
true value. Their life is too barsh and narrow, 
their interests too few and petty, to awaken much 
more than a philosophical curiosity. And it is 
because the feeling that one has in reading the , 
book is one of curiosity—both concerning the 
habits and surroundings of the characters and 
concerning the outcome of the story which the | 
autbor has woven with their lives—that but few 
will care for a second reading. Miss Murfree’s 


ing its freshness, 


is very One is 


planations, so absorbing is the action, 
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attitude towards these simple characters is acute- 
ly observant, conscientiously realistic, but not 
highly sympathetic or imaginative. On more 
than one occasion she has shown a predisposition 
to attach to some simple act of justice or moral 
fortitude a higher meaning than ethics would al- 
low. It is not true that nature, even at her best, 
can outdo cultivation, and one will not find a 
Colonel Esmond or a Romola among the moun- 
taineers of Tennessee. 

The three short tales which Mr. MacAlpine has 
brought together in an elegant volume are cos- 
mopolitan enough. The scene of one is laid in 
California, of another in France, and of the third 
on the shores of the North Sea. But cosmopoli- 
tanism is not enough to make one’s stories worth 
the telling. These sketches seem seriously enough 
meant, yet lack definiteness, simplicity, and cha- 
racter. The writing is too fine for the matter, 
and the matter is too slight and colorless even 
for sketches. 

Mr. Ross’s tale of ‘The Silent Workman’ 1s 
another short story, though it has been given a 
volume to itself. {t embodies in a somewhat 
strained and melodramatic form the old princi- 
ple that sin brings its own punishment. The 
principle is true, however, in the manner in 
which Mr. Ross exemplifies it, for certain na- 
tures only. Hawthorne has drawn such natures, 
and has shown them suffering under the lash of 
conscience. But they must be natures of excep- 
tionally fine fibre and sensitiveness, and essen- 
tially weak—if one accepts Balzac’s theory of 
strength of character. Anything of this sort 
Mr. Ross has failed to bring out in the picture 
of Eb Randall, whose erratic actions after his 
half-hearted attempt at murder sometimes ap- 
proach dangerously near the ludicrous. One fan- 
cies Balzac’s terrible Vautrin, with his score or 
more of crimes behind him, sneering at the story 
of Eb Randall, and denying in bis arrogant way 
that a crime which is not found out is ever pun- 
ished. 

‘Towards the Gulf’ is a weak novel of South- 
ern life, which futilely tries to catch something 
of the romance and picturesque color that cer- 
tain phases of life in Louisiana undoubtedly pos- 
sess. The hero, who belongs to an old aristo- 
cratic family, marries a beautiful girl whom he 
believes to be of English descent, but who—as 
eventually transpires—has the taint of negro 
blood, The story, which ends tragically, is not 
a pleasant nor an elevating one, nor is it told 
with the dramatic power and insight which alone 
could make it of any lasting worth. 

[il luck seems to attend the steps of Henry 
Gréville. When she bas something to say, her 
translator disguises her meaning in curious Eng- 
lish and strange idioms, which might be more 
nearly rendered by the French word “ idiotis- 
mes.”” When she has nothing to say, she is well 
represented, as in the case of her latest story, 
‘Count Xavier.’ It is intended for a tale of Lit- 
tle- Russian life, but there is nothing distinctively 
Little-Russian, or even Russian, about it. The 
poverty-stricken young Count, who suddenly 
comes into possession of his uncle’s great fortune, 
seems to be more of a Pole than anything else, 
and there is a general vagueness of outline which 
does not contribute to the effect of the very 
slight chain of facts which serves as the founda- 
tion for the sketch. One of the peasant girls of 
the Count’s aunt falls in love with the young 
man during his frequent visits to his relative, 
while she is acting as his nurse after he has bro- 
ken his leg. Nothing comes of it, but a certain 
amount of space has been filled, more or less suc- 
cessfuliy. The Count next falls a victim to the 


charms of bis uncle’s daughter, the child of the 
latter’s nominal housekeeper, who strongly sug- 
gests the suspicion that she is not so much a stu- 
dy from life asa copy of Turgeneff’s Assya. ,The 





girl and her mother flee, because a marriage 
seems impossible; the young man takes to his 
bed and comes near dying in the good old hack- 
neyed way. Matters are finally arranged, on 
condition that he shall travel abroad for a period 
before the marriage takes place. He contrives 
to get himself recalled by his terrified aunt, be- 
fore the expiration of the period, by a wonderful 
tale of his connection with Italian dynamite 
plots, which the reader suspects to be pure inven- 
tions. The wedding takes place, the love-lorn 
peasant maid before mentioned is appointed 
nurse to the first-born of the young couple, and 
the book ends with a statement that ‘these 
things happened long ago.” One would like to 
inquire, How long ago? in view of the mention 
of dynamite. The author has given us several 
very pretty stories of Russian life, but though 
this volume also deserves that adjective in a mild 
way, itis not to be compared with most of her 
previous work. To put it plainly, it seems to 
have been written mechanically, with a good 
deal of effort, by a person who has exhausted her 
ideas on the subject and has only odds and ends 
left to work with. As a whole, it may be said 
that Henry Gréville’s ‘‘ Russian novels” bear 
about the same resemblance to the genuine arti- 
cle that water does to wine, and perhaps no one 
of her stories bears out this comparison more ful- 
ly than the present one, unless an exception be 
made which will place ‘ Dosia’s Daughter’ in the 
same category. 

‘*A Picture of Oriental Tradition” is the sub- 
title which the author gives to his historical 
novel of the time of Carist, called ‘The Martyr 
of Golgotha.’ It is a very uneven piece of work, 
and bears but too evident traces of the difficulty 
attendant upon the task of rounding out the Gos- 
pel narrative with the scraps of legend and Tal- 
mudic tradition which refer to the lives of every 
actor in the story of Christ’s life. The two chief 
faults into which the author is coustantly be- 
trayed by the necessity of supplying the missing 
links of the story are abruptness, which he mis- 
takes for force, and a peculiar fondness for un- 
savory details, wherever it is possible to intro- 
duce them. In connection with the abruptness, 
he takes the opportunity to do a vast amount of 
padding, by making a paragraph out of each 
abrupt phrase; and the manner in which he 
dwells on all that can be made to approach the 
theme of the modern realistic novel, greatly de- 
tracts from the grand and solemn impression 
which the simple narrative ef Scripture pro- 
duces. We see a great deal more of the subor- 
dinate characters, like the repentant thief, whose 
history is evolved in detail from his early youth, 
and of Mary Magdalen, than we do of the divine 
sufferer. In view of the way in which the rest 
is handled, the reader breathes a sigh of relief 
when he finds that the audacious author has not 
dared to reconstitute the childhood and manhood 
of Christ. It is impossible to refrain from com- 
paring the picture of the times as here given with 
that offered in ‘ Ben Hur,’ and the result is not in 
favor of the former. The visit of the three Wise 
Men to the infant Saviour is one of the pictures 
which occur in both books, and makes the com- 
parison of method easy. From the dedication, 
we judge ‘The Martyr of Golgotha’ to have 
been originally written some twenty-five years 
ago. 

The fourth “and last” series of the adventures 
ot the Buchholz Family resembles the previous 
volumes, and is well worth reading by all who 
enjoy a book whose humor is, so to say, only in- 
cidentally revealed, but which, like perfume in a 
dress, exhales with every motion of the wearer. 
But perfumes are sometimes offensive, and, with- 
out being unduly sensitive, a person with a nose 
less robust than that of Bismarck might well 
find too strong the scent of some of the suggestions 





in these volumes. There is little that is “improper” 
in the allusions—nothing, indeed, to recall the 
typical French novel, in which vice is supposed 
to lose half its evil by losing all its grossness. On 
the contrary, references to vice are of the most 
distant kind, and are of such a nature as to im- 
ply that it is non-existent in the Landsberger- 
Strasse. But there is plenty of ‘“ grossness ”"— 
that is, allusions to accidents of life which per- 
sons of refinement ignore or keep in the back- 
ground, and for the use of which, as material for 
exciting a smile, one would have to go back, in 
English literature, a hundred and fifty years. 
Hence the comparison of this book, sometimes 
made, with ‘Cranford’ is most misleading. The 
atmosphere of ‘ Cranford’ is of the most delicate 
and fastidious refinement; the air of ‘The Buch- 
holz Family’ 1s that breathed by people who are 
good-natured and well-meaning, but thoroughly 
coarse in grain. Frau Buchholz, in fact, in spite 
of her veneer of book-culture, belongs to the so- 
cial level of Mr. Howells’s "Manda Greer. The 
laboring class, as represented in novels, however 
unfavorable thereto their life may be, possess a 
certain innate refinement, as does also the gri- 
sette of the pre-Zola era. It is only the middle 
middle class in Germany and England, and the 
lower middle in this country, who appear to be 
entirely destitute of it. 

But whatever we may think of his characters, 
the art of their creator is undeniable. Many 
novelists overload their story with dull detail ; 
a few enrich their pages with discursions so 
charming that the reader forgets the narrative. 
Mr. Stinde belongs to neither class; with him not 
a word is wasted—indeed, whole scenes, includ- 
ing the feelings of the actors, are vividly brought 
before the reader merely by the description of an 
(at first glance) irrelevant incident. Whether 
such scenes are worth reading about is another 
question. 

While the book, as literature, hardly deserves 
its extraordinary success, it is well worthy of it 
as a social study—none the less so because no- 
thing, probably, was further from the author's 
intentions. We cannot recall another work, fic- 
titious or other, in which the middle class is 
viewed from the inside. The authcr does not 
as an outsider satirize the class he describes ; he 
merely laughs at such follies or absurdities of 
individual members of it as, in life, their friends 
would see and smile over. There is nothing in 
English of which the work so much reminds us 
as it does of ‘Salem Chapel’ and other volumes 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Chronicles.” Mrs. Oliphant, 
however, not only shows in every line that her 
point of view is outside that of the life of the 
Tozers and their friends, but the whole gist of 
the story consists in placing her dull and narrow 
middle-class figures against the relatively radiant 
background of a more enlightened social order. 
On the other hand, the dwellers in the Lands- 
berger Strasse are not only untroubled by con- 
tact with classes higher or lower than themselves, 
they are, one might almost say, ignorant of their 
existence. Whatever weaknesses they may have, 
snobbishness is not one of them, so that one is 
inclined to ask whether something good may not 
be said even of that objectionable characteristic. 
Like hypocrisy and vice, is it not sometimes the 
tribute which the consciousness of social and in- 
tellectual inferiority (as contrasted with smug 
content with commonplace surroundings) pays toa 
higher life? The Buchholz coterie have, it may 
be said, but one general idea, and that is the im- 
mensity, not of the universe, but of Berlin. Ber- 
lin is light, all without is darkness ; yet, oddly 
enough, unless Mr. Stinde is slyer than would at 
first appear, the only refined woman in his story 
is arosebud transplanted from a little town to 
bloom, if fate permits, among the peonies of the 
Landsberger Strasse. 
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WALKER'S SECOND ARMY CORPS. 


History of the Second Army Corps, Army of 


the Potomac. By Francis A. Walker. New 


York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


THE Second Army Corps has been fortunate in 
its historian. Of the many well-written books 
on the civil war which have issued from the press 
of recent years, we have seen none more interest- 
ing than this excellent piece of work by Gen. 
Walker. The narrative is clear, the style vivid, 
the account of military movements simple, 
straightforward, and free from the dulness that 
too often makes narratives of campaigns but a 
wearisome labor to the general reader. The book 
is one that could have been written by no other 
than an accomplished soldier, such familiarity 
does it show with all that belongs to army 
life and organization, and such comprehen- 
sion does it everywhere manifest of strate- 
gy and tactics. There may be things omit- 
ted that ought to have been included, there 
may be some errors, but there is not an obscure 
page, there is not a tiresome chapter, in the book. 
Gen. Walker writes, too, con amore. He takes a 
just pride in the achievements of his comrades ; 
the high record which his corps carved for itself 
through toil and danger and blood he evidently 
considers a priceless possession, to be carefully 
and jealously guarded. He is always glad to tell of 
the victories of his corps, and saddened to recall 
its defeats. He dilates upon the fact that it was 
late in the war before it lost a gun or a flag, 
while the story of Cold Harbor and the fights 
around Petersburg are evidently a sorrowing 
tribute to historical truth. Yet the warmth of 
coloring which this pride of country, of cause, 
of fellowship with those beside whom he marched, 
and bivouacked, and fought, does not make him 
ungenerous to his comrades of other corps or un- 
fair towards the enemies he confront d. 

The Second Army Corps was organized March 
15, 1862, when McClellan was about to enter upon 
his Peninsula campaign. It contained at first 
the divisions of Richardson, Sedgwick, and Blen- 
ker, but the latter division was soon detached and 
became the nucleus of Sigel’s and then of How- 
ard’s corps. It was the two former divisions (to 
which French’s division and other troops were 
subsequently added) that became the heart of that 
famous body of troops which saved McClellan’s 
left at Seven Pines; which did much and suffered 
much at Sharpsburg; which marched bravely to 
useless slaughter at Fredericksburg; which stood 
so unavailingly in its place at Chancellorsville ; 
which bore the brunt of the third day at Gettys- 
burg and turned the tide of Federal defeat to 
victory; which, on May 12, 1864, struck Lee the 
hardest blow he met with in that campaign, and 
which at Cold Harbor fared as it bad served 
Pickett the year before on Cemetery Hill. 

The commanders of this corps constitute a roll 
of able and distinguished soldiers, who, if none 
of them of the first rank, were yet such in the 
aggregate as few corps in the Federal army 
could match. The first of them—the gallant old 
Sumner—was probably unfit for the command 
of so many troops, and his appointment, made 
as it was by the President without McClel- 
lan’s approval, should bave produced the imme- 
diate resignation of the latter. But Gen. Walker 
well shows the good that Sumner effected, and 
that, in spite ofthis age and his errors, he im- 
pressed his character for courage and soldiership 
indelibly upon bis command. Of the others— 
Couch, Warren, Hancock, Humphreys, all noted 
for brilliant feats—the last was the ablest in the 
management of troops. 

One of Sumner’s most creditable achievements 
was his staying the tide of Johnston's success at 
Fair Oaks, May 31, 1862. The strategy of this 
campaign is admirably described by Gen. Walker 





—the exposed position of McClellan's two corps 


on the south side of the Chickahominy, the con 
centration of the Confederates against them, the 
storm whith impeded Johnston's 
while the swollen river cut the Federal army 
completely in two, Johnston's fatal error in not 
throwing G. W. Smith forward promptly to co 
operate with Longstreet and D. H Hill, Summer's 
quickness and determivation in crossing on the 


movements 


| Sixty-niath is thrown over upon its centre ; 
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the Seventy-first is carried, and the right of the 
now 
the Confederate flags wave over the stone wall ; 


| the men of Kemper and Armistead, of Garnett 


already floating bridges, and his vigor inreaching | 
the field and paralyzing Smith, as, late in the | 

. . | 
day, he was moving to complete the overthrow | 


of Keyes and Heintzelman. The next day’s op- 
erations showed great lack of a directing mind 
on both sides. Johnston had fallen, and Mc- 
Clellan left all to Sumner. The result was a great 
deal of desultory fighting and the death of many 
brave men, all to no purpose. 

Gen. Waiker errs when he speaks, in his account 
of the seven days’ battles, of Jackson’s crossing 
to the north side of the Chickahominy on 
the first day. Jackson, coming from the valley, 
was on the north side of that stream, and re 
mained there until after the battle of Gaines’s 
Mill. It was one of A. P. Hill's brigades that 
crossed high up the stream and moved down the 
north side. Again, his criticism is misdirected 
when he speaks of the attack at Beaver Dan. 
Creek as ** useless, since Jackson's turning move- 
ment would soon inevitably compel its abandon- 
ment; but the Confederate troops and Confede- 
rate commander were full of ardor,and a vehe- 
ment assault was delivered, which was repulsed 
with great slaughter.” [t was not the “ ardor ™ 
of the Confederate leader and his troops 
that led to this assault, but the fact that, 
having revealed his purpose to McClellan of con 
centrating the larger part of his army against 
the Federal right wing north of the Chicka 
hominy, he feared to give his adversary time to 
checkmate his design by a movement against 
Richmond. Lee had left the defence of that city 
to one-third of his army, and, when he confronted 
the Federal right on Beaver Dam Creek, Jackson 
was half aday behind. A delay of even a few 
hours might induce McClellan to throw the mass 
of his troops against Magruder with crushing 
force. The Confederate commander therefore 
felt it necessary to keep the initiative, to give his 
adversary no breathing space, but occupy him so 
fully in looking after his right wing that he would 
have no opportunity to use his left to advantage. 

On no field did the Second Army Corps win 
such laurels as at Gettysburg. Hancock's energy 
and decision more than anything else caused the 
battles of the second and third days to be fought 








there rather than on Pipe Creek or at some other | 


place in the rear; and the splendid courage of 
both the corps and its commander on the third 
day have for ever associated their names with the 
greatest victory the Army of the Potomac ever 
gained. Gen. Walker thus describes Pickett’s 
charge: 

“Up the slope the Confederates rush with 
magnificent courage. At two or three hundred 
yards the Union infantry opens its deadly fire, 
but still the assailants push forward, undaunied. 
though Garnett falls dead inthe van. And here 
appears the first serious consequence of Wilcox's 
failure to come up on the mght. This has left 
open Pickett’s flank on that side, and Hancock, 
easily the best tactician of the Potomac Army. 
and always on the front line of battle, eagle-eyed, 
sees and seizes his opportunity. 
Stannard’s brigade, he directs him to move his 
regiments to the front and attack the flank of the 
assaulting force. And now the collision—for 
which these thousands of Confederates have 


Galloping to | 


crossed the bloody plain, and for which those | 


soldiers of the Union bave wsited through all 
that anxious time—comes with a crash and clamor 
that might well appall the stoutest heart. Upon 
the Sixty-ninth and Seventy-tirst Pennsylvania, 
of Webb's brigade, pasted on the low stone wall, 
falls the full force of Longstreet’s mighty blow. 

** Like leaves in autumn gales the Philadel- 
phians drop along the line. Now the position of 


and Archer, pour in through the gap, led by Ar 

mistead in person, and beat down Cushing's gun 

ners over their pieces. The gallant and accom 

plished young commander of the battery gives 
one last shot for honor and for country, and falls 
dead among his men. For the moment that 
great and long-prepared charge is successful 

Meade’s line is broken. In the very centre of the 
Union position, crowning Cemetery Ridge, wave 
the flags of Virginia and the Confederacy 

“It must be evident, even to one who know 
nothing of war, that such a strain as this could 
not be long continued. Something must give 
way under such a pressure. If one side will not 
the other must; if not at one point, then at an 
other. The Union infantry has come up some 
what tumultuously, it is true, but courageously, 
nay, enthusiastically, and has formed around the 
head of Longstreet’s column four ranks deep 
Armistead is down, Every fleld officer in Pick 
ett’s division, except Pickett and one lieutenant 
colonel, has fallen. 

* The tame has come to advance the standards 
of the Second Corps. With loud cries and a sud 
den forward surge, in which every semblance of 
formation is lost, the Union troops move upon 
the now faltering foe. One moment more and 
allisover. The most of the surviving Confede 
rates throw themselves on the ground ; others 
seek to escape capture, and retreat hurriedly 
down tbe hill and across the plain, which is one 
more shrieking with the tire of the artillery 


No part of this book is more interesting tha: 
that which describes the campaign of Grant i 
IS64 and the terrible conflicts Mav 5 to 
Never was the tenacity 


from 
June 3. 
of the Army of the Potomac put to so severe a 
test, and Gen. Morgan's statement, quoted by 
Gen. Walker, Second Corps at 
the end of this frightful struggle. was true of 
other parts of the Federal 
Morgan says in regard to Cold Harbor 


“ourage and 


in regard to the 


Army, too Get 
‘The 


|} Second Corps here received a mortal blow, and 


never again was the same body of men.” Grant's 
campaign up to this time and for months longer 
was a failure, and his final success in the spring 
of 1865 was the result of the exhaustion of the 
Confederacy itself as well as of its principal 
army. 

Gen, Walker gives but glimpses of the Con 
federate side in his narrativ», but his tone and 
temper are fair. He is too liberal now and then 
in assigning numbers to them, as, for instaace, 
when he credits Jackson with thirty-five thou-and 
menat White Oak Swamp; but he is usually not so 
far out of the way. It is often his silence more than 
anything else that shows his failure to realize the 
odds against which Lee fought, and the exigen- 
cies to which he was frequently reduced by dis 
parity of men and resources. The reader who 
shall learn from this book and from that of Gen. 
Humphreys on the campaign of 1864 in Virginia, 
of the struggles, the toils, the sacrifices, the pro 
digious slaughter endured by the Army of the 
Potomac, will wonder at the ability which direct- 
ed and the courage that sustained the opposing 
army, which, with half the numbers and far less 
than half the resources, battled so splendidly for 
its cause to the very end. 

A few of the maps in Gen. Walker's book are 
good, but the majority are poor. They are in many 
cases unworthy of the narrative, and vexatious 
to the reader, who must constantly refer to other 
sources for information they should contain, Not 
one of them, we believe, has a scale. 


The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval 
Times. By Oscar Schmidt. D. Appleton & 
Co. 1886. lil, Pp. xii, 308. 

Tuis is a discussion of the mammalia, fossil and 

recent, with the purpose of presenting the evi 

dences of evolution, within the group, in a con- 
cise and comprehensive manner. It has been 
before the public for some time, and has met 
with a deservedly favorable reception. The ma 
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terials for consideration have been exhaustively 
bandled, and, representing slow accumulations 
of geology from its baginning, it is unlikely that 
sufficient additions will soon be gathered to ne- 
cessitate revision. New discoveries will eventu- 
ally call for reconsideration, but in all probabili- 
ty the result will, through multiplication of spe- 
cies and complication of afhnities, resemble that 
in hand much as a systema of to-day would re- 
semble that of Linnwus. Comparative poverty 
in materials favors the production of a work like 
the present. Less prejudice in favor of Selection 
might bave been better for the book. The use of 
the word Evolution is carefully avoided. On 
every page the bias toward Darwinism—as the 
author defines it, ‘‘ finding a proof for the theory 
of descent in the hypothesis of natural selection 
in the struggle for existence”—is prominent. 
This, to any one who considers the forces that 
build the species of crystals in the rocks, or the 
species and genera of plants, as all-powerful in 
forming the species of animals, and who treat 
the idiosyncrasies of an animal as minor consi- 
derations, is something of a defect. 

Prof. Schmidt’s opinion of his own work is 
shown by the following extract from the preface, 
in which, as in other passages, the responsibility 
for the confusion of ideas must be shared by the 
translator: 

‘*It will be found to contain proofs of the ne- 
cessity, the truth, and the value of Darwinism as 
the foundation for the theory of descent, within 
a limited field, and is brought down to the most 
recent times. Within these limits the work is 
complete in itself; for although the student of 
natural history may have become acquainted 
with interesting fragments of the actual science, 
still the subject has not before been presented in 
80 comprehensive a manner or in so convenient 
a form.” 

There is little in the author's treatment of 
the position of the mammalia that is not gene- 
rally accepted, except, perhaps in incidental state- 
ments. A perfectly satisfactory explanation of 
the occurrence of the same genera, partly of the 
same species, of fishes and mussels in rivers situ- 
ated very far apart, he finds in the assumption 
that the progenitors of all purely fresh-water 
species could also at one time live in either kind 
of water. Yet many of these may date their 
origin near the time of theemergence of the land, 
when there was nodifference in the waters. More 
weight than is usual, or than was to have been 
expected, is given to phenomena of convergence; 
whether these and those of reversion, degrada- 





tion, etc., have been fully estimated, the future | 


will determine. Among distinctive characteris- 
tics it is said of the placenta that it came into ex- 
istence only with the actual mammals, and is an 


acquisition towards a higher degree of progress. | 
In view of the placental attachment obtaining 


in Carcharias and other genera of sharks, this 
should have been modified. Palwontology since 
Cuvier is well brought forward. Gaudry, Filhol, 
Owen, Rutimeyer, Burmeister, and, in this coun- 
try, Leidy and Marsh, are favored authorities. 
Iu a number of instances Cope is cited only to be 
discredited. 

The second section of the book is devoted to 
special comparisons of the living mammals with 
what are supposed to have been their ancestors. 
Beginning with the lowest, the monotremes, each 
group is treated in succession. The conclusion 
that the lower groups of mammals are, of course, 
those which have retained the inherited qualities 
of their ancestors most distinctly, may or may 
not in future accord their present position to this 
group, since not a trace of any fossil discovery 
leads us from the present living monotremes back 
to the primeval world. Further, it is said that, 
even admitting the debatable supposition of di- 
rect alliance with the marsupials, separation must 
have taken place before tbe Trias. Marsupials 


are traced with some uncertainty from Microles- 


, 





tes of the Trias. Clues to the relationship be- 
tween Australian and American living marsu- 
pials are not yet found among the fossils. The 
Didelphidz are supposed to be the earlier 
branch, from the lower vertebrates, and, accord- 
ing to Bardeleben, America was the earlier home 
of the group. Of the Edentata, as of the pre- 
ceding, known fossils are insufficient indications 
of ancestry or connections between the branches. 
At the close of his remarks upon them, the au- 
thor says: ‘ Finally, a few remains from the 
Upper Eocene of Quercy corroborate what is de- 
manded by our theory and common sense. With 
this division of the living world, we may be 
said, upon the whole, to stand utterly helpless as 
regards geological antiquity, in so far as the 
question refers to a special proof for the origin 
of species, and the perfectly justifiable proof of 
a general deduction is not accepted.” 

It is among the hoofed animals that the great- 
est degree of success in tracing descent is attained ; 
yet even of these the incomings are as yet lost in 
the same obscurity as those of the other orders, 
though found in various stages of development, 
as early as tke lowest Eocene. North America is 
supposed to be the home of the camels, whence 
they migrated to the Old World. References to 
Anoplotherium, Gelocus, and Diplopus—forms 
which seem to answer the requirements of adapt- 
ability, in reduction of toes, etc., but yet became 
extinct—call out the frank admission of ivability 
to point out the definite primary form for deer or 
other ruminant; but any attempt to explain the 
striking relation between the past and present 
forms, otherwise than by the theory of descent 
and in accordance with Darwin’s principle, can- 
not be expected from the author. The teeth and 
feet receive the greatest amount of attention in 
the comparisons. In the horses the chain is car- 
ried further back than elsewhere, but even here 
it is short, and finds only conjectural connection 
with those leading from other quadrupeds. The 
origin of other groups is still more uncertain; we 
have no idea when or whence the whales origi- 
nated, no fossil clue to the progenitors of the 
seals or to the lower ancestors of men. Speak- 
ing of anthropology, the Professor remarks that 
it has made no definite progress in the past ten 
years. Itis no fault of the author that the lines 
of descent he traces are short and unsatisfactorily 
ended, disconnected from each other; it is due to 
the imperfect condition of our knowledge of the 
geological record. 

Most or the exceptions to be taken are to the au- 
thor’s use of the various theories. For instance, 
‘‘ adaptability,” power of the animal to raise, or 
to accommodate itself, as the author puts it 
(plasticity, as we should write it), is treated as 
an unmixed benefit. Yet we find, among the ex- 
tinct animals, forms similar to those surviving, 
and others so greatly differentiated that, by their 
very adaptability and readiness to answer the 
moulding influences of circumstances, they 
would seem to have been led to their destruc- 
tion. One looks in vain for proof that the ex- 
tinct American were less adaptable than the sur- 
viving European horses and camels, or that they 
were more able to resist exterminating causes 
than species of less adaptability that disap- 
peared with .them or that still survive. Acci- 
dent is treated as if out of the question; yet 
the circumstances and masses in which the 
fossils are found prove the advent of occur- 
rences out of theordinary course. The term does 
not alone include sudden geological changes ; a 
disease that might deprive us of our cattle, sheep, 
or hogs to-day would deserve the name as well as 
a cause that suddenly rendered the horse extinct 
in the post-Tertiary. As consequence of im- 
perfect record and knowledge, the author natu- 
rally indulges in a great deal of conjecture, much 
of which, with the advance of science, will give 





way to something more certain or to guesswork 
having a better foundation. All things con- 
sidered, however, Prof. Schmidt deserves great 
credit for the most compact, comprehensive, and 
interesting volume on evolution that has yet ap- 
peared. 





Cannibals and Convicts : Notes of Personal Ex- 
periences in the Western Pacific. By Julian 
Thomas (‘‘The Vagabond”). With portraits 
and map. Cassell & Co. 1886. Pp. xvi, 408, 
8vo. 


THE islands of the Western Pacific were till re 
cently of interest chiefly to the Christian world 
as fields for missionary work. Twenty years ago 
the employment of natives on the cotton and su- 
gar plantations of Queensland and the Fijis 
brought them into general notice. Now the in- 
terest in the labor traffic has given place to the 
question of the ownership of the remaining inde- 
pendent islands. Upon each of these subjects 
this book throws considerable light, but it deals 
mainly with the last, the burning question of 
Australian foreign politics. The author, an 
American by birth, is a well-known writer for 
the Melbourne and Sydney press, and also enjoys 
the distinction of being the only journalist whom 
the French have permitted to visit their penal 
settlements in the Pacific. He appears to possess 
the qualities essential for success in his profes- 
sion of special correspondent—courage, tact in 
dealing with men, a keen thirst for information, 
together with considerable literary skill. A\l- 
though confessedly viewing all subjects simply 
as they seem to affect Australian interests, he 
yet conveys the impression of describing truth- 
fully and without exaggeration what he sees. 
The opening chapters on the Fijis and Norfolk 
Island are of interest only as they serve to con- 
trast the condition of the British islands with 
New Caledonia. This island, the largest in the 
South Seas after New Zealand, he first visited in 
1878, during an insurrection of the natives. He 
gives an entertaining account of his adventures 
while accompanying various expeditions into the 
interior in pursuit of the insurgents, but we can- 
not dwell upon it further than to say that he 
does not extol the efficiency or the humanity of 
the French soldiers in bush fighting. Among 
the leading officers was the novelist, M. Henri 
Riviére, who was killed five years later in Ton- 


kin. He wrote a detailed account of these events 
in his ‘Souvenirs de la Nouvelle-Calédonie,’ 


which our author ironically styles ‘‘ one of his 
most charming works of fiction.” 

Of greater present importance is what he has 
to tell about the convict establishments. These 
are now, the Communists having all returned to 
France, of two kinds, the depot on en island in 
the harbor of the capital, Nouméa, where the 
worst criminals are confined,and the péniten- 
ciers agricoles. These are settlements of libérés 
or *‘ good-conduct” men in places where, under 
certain restrictions, they cultivate the land and 
carry on their trades. At several of these sta- 
tions Mr. Thomas stayed for some time, and says 
of them: ‘‘ There was and is a condition of socie- 
ty as abominable as ever existed in the Cities of 
the Plain.” Bad as this is, there appears to be in 
the future a yet lower depth for them. ‘ One can- 
not to English readers hint at the infamies,” he 
continues, *‘ which are increasing. It is not ma- 
ny months back since I was on board a French 
transport, the Dupuy de Léme, which lay along- 
side the pier at Port Melbourne. Her passengers 
included some sixty criminal women—young, 
strong, and healthy, selected on such qualifications 
from the prisons of France, to be sent to New 
Caledonia as mates for privileged convicts. That 
one bad killed her husband, this one her lover, 
another her cbild. They were mostly murder- 
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esses, and one en voyage had thrown her baby 
out of the porthole to die in the sea!” And this 
, isthe Government which poses before the world 
' as the protector of Christians in China and Ton- 
kin. The number of convicts now in New Cale- 
donia is variously estimated, Capt. Norman, in 
his ‘Colonial France,’ giving the last official 
figures as 9,354, Mr. Thomas putting them at 
nearly 20,000, which is probably much nearer the 
truth, since several thousand récidivistes have 
recently been transported thither. These ‘‘ habitu- 
al criminals,” persons who, in general terms, 
have within ten years been condemned three 
times to imprisonment for three months, or once 
to hard labor and once to a detention of three 
months, are to form settlements with the power 
of choosing their own municipal officers, and 
are, as we are given to understand, after a time 
to be permitted to leave the island, but never to 
return to France. Naturally Australia, only 700 
miles distant, is the place to which they will go 
and to whicha large number of the libérés do ac- 
tually escape. This fact has led the Australians 
to protest, with justifiable vehemence, against 
the récidiviste bill and the annexation of the 
New Hebrides by France for the purpose of pro- 
viding settlements for this new class of convicts. 

It was in 1883, when the excitement over this 
question was at its height in Australia, that Mr. 
Thomas visited the New Hebrides to report upon 
the movements of the French and the present 
condition of the labor trade. He found the 
islands similar in most respects to the Fijis, but 
inhabited, with the exception of Aneitium, by 
a fierce race of savages, ainong whom a few 
white traders, planters, and missionaries live in 
constant fear of their lives. Several of those 
whom he saw at that time have since been killed. 
Most of the land in the possession of the whites 
haa been bought by a French commercial house, 
which had absorbed nearly all the trade and was 
using its very powerful influence on the Govern- 
ment to annex the group. Mr. Thomas made it 
a part of his work to discover the opinions of the 
natives on this point, and with great courage he 
went alone among them to win their confidence 
and thus arfive at the truth. As a result of his 
investigations, he asserts that there is a universal 
and profound hatred of the French, or the Kai- 
wee-wee, as they are termed. In this conclusion 
he is borne out by Mr. Romilly, who, in his re- 
cent book on the Western Pacific, says that the 
natives do not consider the Frenchman to be a 
white man. Of their willingness to be annexed 
to Australia, which Mr. Thomas also confidently 
asserts, there is more reason to be sceptical. 

Our traveller had equally favorable opportu- 
nities for studying the labor question. Not only 
did he cruise in labor vessels, but he landed in 
various places with the recruiters, and finally 
went to Australia iu a ship with a cargo of na- 
tives to observe their treatment during the pas- 
sage. One of the most notable men engaged in 
this traffic, with whom he sailed, was ‘‘ the son 
of aSenator of Louisiana, and nephew to Gen. 
Beauregard,” James Toutant Proctor, who lost 
a leg at Chancellorsville, but ‘‘ served on the staff 
of Gen. Beauregard till the close of the war.” 
Since then he had been a planter in the Fijis and 
New Hebrides, a trader, and was now a sailor in 
the employ of the French New Hebrides Com- 
pany. The present condition of the labor trade 
is very different from what it was a few years 
ago, when this same Capt. Proctor was described 
by missionaries and Government officials as ‘* be- 
ing a curse wherever he went.” The natives’ 
freedom of choice is carefully guarded. Govern- 
ment agents go out with each vessel to see that 
none are taken by force, and that the ship has 
the legally prescribed accommodations for its 
living freight. According to Mr. Thomas's ac- 
‘count, the one hundred and twenty natives on 





board the Lizzie were happy and well cared for. 
They sang and danced and played * cat’s cradle ~ 
with a piece of sinnet, making * most wonderful 
combinations, far exceeding anything a white 
child would dream of.” He believes that they 
return to their homes, after a three-years’ ser- 
vice on a Queensland plantation, improved ; but 
in this favorable opinion Mr. Romilly, the Gov 
ernment Commissioner, and the missionaries gene 
rally do not agree. We have not space to dwel! 
upon our author’s observations on the work of 
the English missionaries, further than to say 
that his criticism on the comparative uselessness 
of translating the Scriptures into languages and 
dialects which are fast disappearing seems to us 
just. One would think that they had never heard 
of Eliot’s Indian Bible. The French priests fo! 
low the wiser course of teaching their converts 
the French language. This policy of the mis- 
sionaries is the more surprising from the fact 
that many of the natives in all the islands are 
able to speak a little English. 

The final chapters of this very interesting book 
are upon New Guinea, but they add nothing new 
to our information about this island. We regret 
that the author has not valued his work highly 
enough to give it anindex. Inthe map which 
accompanies the volume, the Caroline Islands 
are incorrectly ascribed to Germany instead of 
to Spain. 





Sketches from English History. Selected and 
edited, with an introduction (from the Roman 
Conquests to the Revolution of L688) by Arthur 
M. Wheeler, Professor of History in Yale Col 


lege. New York: Chautauqua Press,  1S96, 
Svo, pp. 572. 
PROF. WHEELER'S * Sketches’ consist of sixty 


two selections, covering the entire field of Eng- 
lish history, from ‘tthe Roman occupation” 
(Green) ** to the story of Cawnpore”™ (Kaye). The 
selections are made with excellent judgment, 
from writers of the highest standing. A good no 
tion of the execution, as regards both selection 
and completeness, wili be given by the list of ex- 
tracts for the reign of George LL: ** Walpole as a 
Peace Minister” (Green); **The Preaching of 
Whitefield” (Lecky); ** After Culloden” 
hope); *‘ Pitt as a War Minister” (Macaulay). 
Each selection is introduced by a well-written 
paragraph by the editor, and he has provided 
also a general introduction—in too fine print, and 
ending, we cannot see why, at the accession of 
William III, One would have supposed that 
more abundant foot-notes would be desirable, 
and at any rate there should be some account of 
the authors and the works from which the 
tions are taken. An appendix contains fifteen 
maps, taken from Labberton’s Historical Atlas. 
As a whole, the book is the best of its class with 
which we are acquainted. 


Stan- 


selec- 





The Two Spies. Nathan Hale and John André, 
By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. LUlustrated with 
pen-and-ink sketches by H. Rosa. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1886. Pp. 169. 

In this handsome volume Mr. Lossing relates 

with good taste and feeling the famuliar stories 

of the two Revolutionary spies—stories familiar, 
but which will never lose their attractiveness or 
their patbos. There are too few materials for 
the life of Nathan Hale to allow 1t te be more 
than an introduction to that of the brilliant Eng- 
lish officer; but, short as it is—barely thirty 
pages—this sketch makes a deeper impression 
upon the reader than the account of André which 
occupies the greater part of the volume. The 
publication of the book seems to have (apart from 
its general historical purpose) a two-fold object: 
partly to justify the erection, by Mr. Field, of 
the monument to André at Tappaan, but princi- 





pally to excite interest in the projected monu 
ment to Hale. The writer's sentament and sym 
pathy are shown by these words of the “ Fore 
talk” 


‘The motives of the two spies were expressed 
by themselves. Hale said: ‘1 wish to be useful 
It the exigencies of my country demand a pecu 
liar service, its claims to the performance of that 
service are imperious.’ André avowed that in 
the enterprise in which he was engaged all he 
sought was ‘mihtary glory, the applause of his 
King and country, and, perhaps, a brigadier- 
stip.’ The last words uttered by André under 
the gibbet indicated that bis supreme thought at 
that moment was of Armse/f. He said to the 
American officers present, ‘1 request you, gentle 
men, that you will bear me witness to the world 
that I die like a brave man.” Hale's last words 
upon the ladder indicated that his supreme 
thought at that moment was of his country. He 
said: * 1 only regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country. 


This volume has an especial hterary interest, 


as containing Andre's ** Cow-chase” in full, and 


also Miss Anna Seward's ** Monody on Major 
Andre *—never before published in this country ; 
also, three letters from Andre to Miss Seward, 


written at the age of eighteen. 
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